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Wu. SPRAGUE’S 
PIANOFORTES, 





Ail 21 GUINEAS. 
<8 THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


wo SPRAGUE is manufacturing a very elegant and superior Pianoforte, 6} octaves, of the very best 
seasoned materials, and WARRANTED to i tg, in tune IN ALL CLIMATES, for the moderate price of 
Twenty-onz Gurinzas. These Instruments have been highly approved by the profession and first-rate judges. 
“ Instructions for the Pianoforte,” price 4s. Illustrated Sheet and Pri Fist te Sree. 
A splendid assortment of MONIUMS, of every description, in Oak Cases, from 5 to 84 Guineas; in 
rape ny Ll to 18 Guineas; in Rosewood, 18 to 60 Guineas. . Sprague’s “ Instr .ctions for the Harmonium,” 


WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 
7, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 


Now ready, crown 8vo., 96 pages, 36 Engravings, InuustRaTED DxrscRIPTION OF THE 


WILLCOX AND GIBBS SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


(Hand and Treadle), with complete Information in regard to it; Plain Instruction for Learning to Use it without 
assistance ; and General Instruction for Practical Work, FREE AND POST PAID. 








ConTENTS : 


Preface, The Paris Exposition. Instructions (with Illustrations) — 
Price List. (With Illustratiens.) A Tale witha Moral. By Grace Greenwood I. Learning the Machine. 
Mechanical Description. (With Illustrations.) (Mrs. Lippincott), II, Learning the Attachments, 
Questions Answered. The Letter G: an American Story, By Mrs. | III. Changes of the Machine, 
Practical Suggestions concerning the Selection Favny Barrow (Aunt Fanny, Author of | IV. Keeping the Machine in Order. 
of a Sewing Machine for Family Use. “ Nightcap Stories for Children.” V. General Instruction for Practical Work, 
The Grand Trial of Sewing Machines. Extracts from Business Letters, &c. 





We are continually taking the best “lock” stitch and other two-thread Sewing Machines in exchange for our own , 
allowing for them their market value. 


MACHINES SENT CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY STATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


WILLCOX AND GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
LONDON : 135, REGENT STREET, W.; 150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


Just out, 
wigs ae ol gt | 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, price Sen by post for 65 stamps, 
Sse RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PARIS 
Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament. EXHIBITION. 


By EUGENE RIMMEL, 


SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum | Denotes 1000: AMeletest Commdectoner, 1007. 
or by Monthly Subscription of 5s. per share. F camnainsc ocemndbes bs seemmeneawind 


INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per A complete Review of the Great World's Fair of 1867, 
cent. Interest and Share of Surplus Profits. with above One Hundred and Fifty Engravings, 

MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE | illustrating the principal Objects of Interest. 
witheut Premium for any term of years. | London: OnarmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 7 be had also of the Author, 96, Strand; 128, Regent 
OFFICES—1074, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. | Street ; and 24, Cornhill. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NOFTONS CAMOMILE PILIS are confidently recommended as a simple but certain, 
Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
subject, being & medicine so wniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice 
ealled the “ Natwral Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” “ Norton’s Pills” act as a 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe wnder any cirewm- 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
from their use, as they have been a never-fatling Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. 
Sold in Bowes at 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
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CAUTION. 
Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation, 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, December 1, 1868,—<Advertisements und Bills for “ Golden Hours should be sent to 
Mr. J, W. Gueun, 54, Paternoster Row, E.C., by the 18th of each month. 


NOW READY, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


MOUNTED FOR HANGING IN KITCHENS, 


A BET OF 


COOKERY CARDS. 


IN SIX SHEETS OF INSTRUCTIONS, 


FOR TEACHING THF ARTS OF 
Boiling, Roasting, Stewing, and Frying; for Cooking Fish, Soups, 
Vegetables, Sauces; and for making Pastry and Sweets. 
Published by Messrs. BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster Row, and Derby. 


By Order of all Booksellers and at Railway Stalls. 








Now Ready. 
NEW BOOK OF FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 
By MRS. WARREN, Editor of the “ Ladies’ Treasury.” 
Price 1s.; post free, 1s, 2d., 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BERLIN HOUSES, 
TWENTY-EIGHT NEEDLEWORK DESIGNS 


In Tatting, Crochet, Netting, Cluny Lace, Spanish Stitch, Braid Work, Tape Work, and Mignardise Work, selected 
from Ten Years’ issue of the “ LADIES’ TREASURY.” 


Published by W. H. COLLINGRIDGE, 117 to 119, Aldersgate Street. 





Now Ready, 
MRS. WARREN'S BOOK OF ANTIMACASSARS, 
Price 1ts.; post free, 1s. 2d. 
Loudon: W. H. COLLINGRIDGE, 117 to 119, Aldersgate Street. 








In Monthly Parts, price Ninepence ; post free, two stamps extra. 


THE ‘LADIES’ TREASURY” FOR 1868, 


EDITED BY MRS. WARREN, 
Is combined with the ‘ TREASURY OF LITERATURE,” and arranged by its paging to form—optionally— 


two distinct volumes, entirely differing in character. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY, 


In the second part of each number, will form, if desired, a volume of domestic information upon most subjects of 
home occupation or amusement. Each number throughout the year will contain a paper on the following matters 
of interest: The Breakfast Table and its Accompaniments; the Luncheon Table and its Varieties; Dinner and 
Methods of Serving (three papers); Dessert; Wines; Coffee and Tea; Pleasant People; Agreeable Parties ; Con- 
versation and Courtship; Dances and Suppers; the Servant Question in Town and Country; Board Wages, 
Allowances, &c. 


Messrs. BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster Row. 
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WILEIAM MACINTOSH’S PUBLICATIONS. 





THE GREAT STANLEY; or, James the seventh | BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER. Comprising a 


Earl of Derby, and his noble Countess, Charlotte de Course of Original Prayers for every Morning and 
la Tremouille, in their Land of Man. An Historical Evening in the Year, arranged in the order of the 
Narrative of the Seventeenth Century. Interspersed Ecclesiastical Year, according to the Book of Common 
with Notices of Manx Manners, Customs, Laws, Prayer. By upwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church 
Legends, Fairy Tales, &c., &c. By Rev. J. G. | of England and Ireland. With an Introductory 
Cumming, M.A., F.G.S., formerly Vice Principal of Essay on Family Worship by the Rev. CHARLES 
King William’s College, Isle of Man. With copious | Bripazs. Edited by Rev. C. J. GoopHART. Third 
Illustrations of Manx Scenery, Antiquities, &., by Edition. 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 21s. Morocco, 40s. 
AurrEp D. Lemon, and J. T. Brieur. Dedicated THE VILLAGE ASTRONOMER; or, The 
(by permission) to the Right Hon. the Earn or | Kalendar Man of Veitsberg. Third Edition, 3s. 


Densy, K.G., &., &c. In One Vol., post 8vo., ELLIE; or, Nothing Perfect Here. By K. M. W. 
copiously illustrated, price 7s. 6d., cloth. Crown 8vo., cloth, with an Illustration, 6s. 


VOICES OF THE SEA. In words of Holy Scrip- | SOMETHING TO AMUSE YOU. A Book for 


ture, and of approved English Authors. Collected the Young. By Harriet D’Ortey Hows. Cloth, 
by the Widow of a Naval Officer. With an Intro- | gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

duction by the Lord Bisnor or Oxrorp. Feap. | ROSAMOND LEICESTER; or, The True 
8vo. Printed on toned paper, bound in cloth, Heroine. By H. A. H. Post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
bevelled boards, 3s. “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be 

THE CLUSTER CRUSHED: an Exposition, born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.”— 
Doctrinal, Experimental, and Practical, of the last John iii. 8. 
chapter of Hosea. By Rev. Jonn Dawson Hutt, | HAMILTON GRAEME; or, The Fourth Gene- 
B. A., Vicar of Wickhambrook. Crown 8yo., cloth, | ration. By Frora Lucas SHaDweELL. In Crown 
33 8vo., 6s. 

NIGHT SCENES OF THE BIBLE, and their BREAD WINNING; or, The Ledger and the 
Teachings. By Rev. C. D. Betn. Second Edition, Lute: an Autobiography. By M. A. 8. BarBer. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 68. 6d. With an Introductory Preface by Rev. Jonn 

A SECOND SERIES OF NIGHT: SCENES OF Garwood, Clerical Secretary of the London City 
the Bible, and their Teachings. By Rev. O. D. Mission. Fcap., cloth, 2s. 

Bett. Is now ready. THE DELMAR FAMILY. A Book for Me and 
BIBLE CARTOONS. For the School and the and my Children, on National and Important 
Cottage: a suitable Sunday Book. Oblong, 4to., Subjects. Feap. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

cloth, 3s. HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH. 

THE BOX OF BOOKS. Suitable for a Christmas And LAYS of the BETTER LAND. Contains 
Present or for a New Year’s Present. Price 10s. 6d. Pieces by Moultrie, Trench, Faber, and Coleridge ; 
Eleven Books, attractively bound, in a neat box. by H. B. Stowe, Cawood, Bonar, and others. 
Forming a Select School and Family Library. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 6s. 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all, cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG'S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barctay & Co., 
Saneczr & Son, Epwarps & Co., Newspgry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatu’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 


It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


‘This invaluable Medicine hus been in use for the last half-century | (PVA EK excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 

with the most unqualified success. They act upon the liver without | quickly relieved, and cured in a few days, by that celebrated 

mercury, and cleanse the stomach and bowels without weakening Medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEU MATIC PILLS, 

them, remove the causes that in different constitutions occasion giddi- | . P di fin t during thei 

ness und pains in the head, sickness at the stomach, fever, indigestion, | They require no restraint of diet or con a8 y vite elr use, 

influenza, rheumatism, or gout, and so ward off those attacks of disease | and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 

that lead to so much suffering and expense. Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Venders, 
Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in Patent Medicines, at 

1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Wholesale Depét, 22, Bread Street, London. | OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 


GOOD NEWS.—Honours, wealth, or station may be desirable 


BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. | possessions, but they peepee priaareon ~ gromenoh poi 
; | The former may be difficult of acquisition, the latter is almost always 
NDIGESTION, Sick Headache, Loss of Appe- | to be had at little cost, with paste tose perseverance and fair attention 
tite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disordersef the | to the directions wrapped round every pot and box of Holloway's 
Stomach and Bowels, ere quickly removed by that well-known | remedies. With these in hand we may advance feurlessly through 
remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the | many dangers that beset us, and we may feel confident that when used 
recommendation of a mild operation with the most successful | early these preparations will restore those afflicted by diseases to 
effect; and where an aperient is required, nothing can be better | health, streneth, and soundness. These noble medicaments will cure 
J sores, bad legs, enlarged joints, and release the victim from the painful 

Sold by all Medicine Venders ut 1s, 14d. and 2s. $4, per box. present ond a hoveless fature, 
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" MANUFACTURERS 


ONLY PRIZE MEDALS, 








PARIS, 1867. 
LONDON, 62; DUBLIN, '65. 
SYlran. dine 


TO THE QUEEN. | 


ONLY SILVER MEDAL, 

















LADIES’ DRESSING GOWNS. 


TWILLED FLANNEL, in all shades, 2ls. 


SAXONY “ 4 258. 6d. 
TWILLED FLANNEL DRESSING JACKETS, 7s. 6d. 
SAXONY 4 J » 108, 6d, 


The above are made in a variety of New Shapes. Patterns of the 
Flannels post free on application. 


THE TEN GUINEA TROUSSEAU. 


Detailed List on application. 


The Five Guinea Box of Baby Linen. 
Particulars post free. 
BASSINETTES FULLY TRIMMED, 21s. 


Baskets to Match, 10s. 6d., 
Wursing Corsets, 10s. 6d. 


MRS. T. G. YOUNG, 
Ladies’ Outfitting and Baby Linen Warehouse, 
128, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





SEWING MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS & CO. 
These Machines were the First made and Patented in 
England, and since 1846 have maintained their pre- 
eminence. They are adapted for ManuractURING and 


for DoMESTIC purposes, and range in prices from £5 5s. 
upwards. 


FOR FAMILY USE THEY ARE UNRIVALLED. 
ALL LOOK STITCH. WORK ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, 
Catalogues and Samples of Work sent free by Post, 


1, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.. & REGENT CIRCUS, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CON- | 


SUMPTION ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


What Diseases are more fatal in their consequences than neglected 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lungular Affections? The first and 
best remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily 
recommended by the Faculty—Testimonials from the most eminent 
of whom may be inspected. Sold in Boxes, ls. 1$d.; Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d,, and 10s, 6d. each,—T, KEATING, Chemist, 79, St, Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, Sold retail by all Druggists, &c. 


ScaLe Lank, AND Prospect STREET, HULL. 
§1n,—I have great pleasure in giving my Testimony to the worth of 
your Lozenges. I have repeatedly used them for attacks of Cold 
during the winter, and have invariably found the best effects to follow, 
and have recommended them to others as being the best medicine for 
Coughs obtainable, 
I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 


Tuomas KeatineG, Ksy, GEORGE HESK. 





KEATING’S 
PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING POWDER. 


LEAS IN DOGS, POULTRY, &c., are instantly 

destroyed, as also Bugs, Beetles, and every other Insect, by 

this Powder, which is quite harmless to animal life; sportsmen 
arect yom | will, therefore, find it invaluable, 

Sold in Packets, 1s.; Tins, 2s, 6d. and 4s, 6d. each; or 1s. Packets, 
free by post for 12 Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt of 36, Also in 
Bottles, 1s, 2d., and with bellows, ls, 6d. and 3s, each, by THOMAS 
KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 


RED Lang, near HigHwortH, WILTs, 
June 19th, 1867, 

S1n,—I am glad to inform you that your Insect Destroying Powder 
has done its duty towards destroying Bugs and Fleas, and all sorts of 
other Insects, and, as it answers my purpose so well, I want another 
packet, if you please. With thanks, 


I remain, your humble Servant, 


To Mr. KgaTine. REUBEN ELDRIDGE, 





THE “ 


They Tuck, 





EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


With the Latest Improvements, : 
CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, & BEST. 
Highest Prizes awarded. Silver Medal 1865 and 1867. 


Easy to operate, simple to learn, and not liable to derangement. 
em, Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, Braid, and Embroider. 

Sews with equal ease on any thickness of material, from two ordi- 
nary reels, and the seam if cut at every inch will not rip. 


Price from £6 6s, Lists Free. 


“We can confidently recommend the ‘ Excelsior’ Machine.” —Hnglish Mechanic. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 


143, Holborn Hill, London, E.C, 
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CHAPTER XX.—A CONSPIRACY BAFFLED. | stirring very early, as they were to start for 
| Barnaoul that afternoon, and go to the Lanois’ 
14th August.—Well, it is all over, and they (I ‘house for a day or two. The dew was still 
mean our bride and bridegroom) are gone.|heavy on grass and leaves when I was up. 
The Lanois have returned to Barnaoul, Mr.|The breakfast had been laid over night, after 
Roberts has started for a ramble on the moun- | the rest of the household were asleep, and was 
tains, and the house would be lonely enough, | made more festal looking by the profusion of 
but for Malvina singing, and Jack tramping|flowers with which the room was adorned. 
up and down stairs, slamming the doors after| When I had seen that all was right down- 
him, and talking at the top of his voice, to| stairs, I went to wake Alice and dress her. 
make believe he is not dull at all. I think|She made a pretty bride, for her calmness 
mother and I feel it by far the most. Hard | saved her from disfiguring herself with crying. 
work is always mga alee the pas tte | ty remarked that she behaved like a brick, 
is @ great success. exis’ revenue will be no| but that it was no good, for I put on water 
trifle even this year, and he is full of plans for | power enough for both. 
the future. | “Ifyou only knew,” he said, “ what a fright 
The wedding went off splendidly, the weather | you make of yourself, Nellie, I'll answer for it 
, ‘ | Darts St ; oe on 
Sire’ ths Hapioreins cin. ‘Me. Rabecia tucked!” T0-wep Ooo ted So Be miedo asteael SP 
out to be a very pleasant young clergyman, | few quiet little drops; besides, I am certain Jack 
ordered to travel for his health, and longing to | coughed most suspiciously once or twice him- 
explore the mountain scenery hereabouts, of | self. And it was losing our sister, let us gloss it 
which he had heard so much. He has gone | over as we might. She was going to be happy, 
now to attempt the ascent of the Bielowka, and | we hoped, but she was lost to us to all intents 
to visit the Altin Kool. After this he will re-|and purposes, and our home life must for the 
turn to winter at Barnaoul, and has promised | future go on without her. It is a good thing 
to spend Christmas with us. Colonel Lanoi | we all like George Serle, and it is settled that 
was father’s companion, and he and Alexis had | they are to come out here in a year or so. 
also long talks, while Madame made herself} Alice looked very pretty in Jack’s present, 
agreeable to us all by turns,—condoled with | and was the picture of a bride as she swept 
mother, went walks with Malvina, and teased | along across the lawn to our forestchurch. It 
me in her merry fashion. | was only just nine o’clock, but the sky was a 
Neither Ivanova nor her father came to us.|deep summer blue overhead, and the lake, 
The former wrote full of regret to say the / scarcely less brilliant, flashed in the sunshine, 
Natchalnik could not leave home, and did not | with the islands on its surface, like gems. We 
wish her to come without him. Madame/knew that some busy hands from the Priesk 
Lanoi’s account of them is sad indeed. The| had been decorating our church, but we hardly 
gambling still continues. Monsieur Z is |expected what we saw. The people must have 
always with the Natchalnik,—a real demon, | been miles for blossoms. Near the part where 
Madame dubs him. Ivanova goes nowhere,/ we stood nothing but white flowers had been 
sees no one, and occupies herself in trying to | used, but further down the trees were wreathed 
keep the ruined household in order. Her aunt,| with garlands of every shade of colour—gen- 
the countess, behaves with great harshness to/}tians and geraniums, larkspur and roses. It was 
her, and uses ail her influence to induce her to} intensely lovely,and Madame Lanoi’s French su- 
= Monsieur Z as . | eoinrathys — hardly ee i: — 
t was grievous to hear all this, and we} between the trees were filled up with dense 
talked matters over long and anxiously, but | masses of the villagers in holiday garb, and 
could see no way of interfering. Madame|they were very reverent and attentive all 
Lanoi has promised to watch and let us know | through the service. 
when she thinks there is anything that we can | Then came the breakfast and speeches, 
do. In the meantime we can only hope and | which had too much real feeling in them to be 
wait, and, as I need scarcely add, pray, for! very oratorical, and after that “Mr. and Mrs. 
prayer is a resource of which we have often| Serle” started down the mountain. Poor 
tested the value. Alice fairly broke down at last, and it was 
Alice’s wedding day was perfect. We were| mother who had to try and cheer her. 
I, 3 L 
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“TI hope you feel properly penitent for all 

‘the trouble you have caused,” I could not help 

saying to George, as he stood waiting for Alice 
to appear in riding costume. 

* Not in the least, Nellie,” he said ; “for I 
mean to make my peace with you by bringing 
her back some day. I only wish it could be in 
time for next spring, that I might have the 
pleasure of returning a little of your teasing.” 

“Did I tease you?” I said. “I’m so glad. 
I. had no idea I had succeeded in doing so, 
though my intentions were good.” 

The rest of the day was very dull. Our 
gentlemen went fishing, Malvina and I were 
busy in the house, mother. was shut up in her 
room. After all, a wedding is very like having 
a tooth drawn, for it leaves a terrible gap be- 
hind it. 

The Lanois left four daysago. We have had 
newsof ourtravellers; they wrotefrom Barnaoul, 
and again from the next stage of their journey. 

Jack has been proposing to take Malvina 
under his tuition. 

“Nellie is a failure; a humiliating failure. 
But I think there is a better chance for you, 
little one, if I take you in hand at once.” 

Malvina is flattered at the idea, and has 
been using my old rifle range and going out 
fishing, until one unlucky evening when she 
came home with a headache from being too 
much in the sun. 

Mother was down upon Jack directly. 

“Now, Jack, I did not interfere so much 
about Nellie, for she was older, and your father 
wished her to do what she liked, but I will not 
have this child dragged across the country and 
half killed with heat and fatigue. You must 
take. Alexis, or some one from the Priesk with 
you, for Malvina you shan’t have.” 

“I’m a persecuted, ill-used, deserted fel- 
low,” said Jack. “Alexis is no good; he is 
absorbed in walks with Nellie and the ’ologies, 
And Nellie is worse than useless; she has quite 
forgotten how to be idle, and amiable, and—-—” 

“ Of course,” answered mother. ‘“ Nellie has 
her work to attend to, and can’t be out with 
yon as she could when Alice was here.” 

The last words came with a little tremble in 
the tone, but Jack was too sulky to notice it. 

“Tf it was not for this mine work,”’ he said, 
“Td be off and finish Malvina’s explorations 
among the Kirgis,” and so, with his hands in 
his pockets, he tramped upstairs to his own 
den, where he remained until supper time. 

“T can’t think,” said mother, “ what’s come 
to the boy.” ; 

“We are all out of sorts, I believe,” I said; 
“perhaps it’s the hot weather. Couldn’t we 
go to the Plateau for a week or twoP You 
always wished to visit it again.” 








“I cannot tell, my dear; your father is so 
busy I do not like to ask him.” 

“ But if Jack took you and Malvina, mother, 
it would be something for him to do; and I 
could stay and take care of father and the 
others. I believe it would be just the very 
thing for you.” 

“Tl think about it,” was the answer; “ but 
I’m not going to leave you behind, Nellie; you 
look white as it is.” 

15th August.—The plateau scheme begins to 
gather shape and substance. Father took to it 
at once, and the intense heat of to-day and 
yesterday make some change necessary. The 
forest is perfectly silent, and the lake seems to 
send out heat instead of coolness. Great 
masses of clouds are hanging round the moun- 
tain tops. Claus evidently expects bad weather, 
for he is bringing in the ponies from the pas- 
ture. It is too hot even for writing; fit for 
nothing but to sit with a book in one’s hand 
and doze. Even this occupation must go on 
indoors, for the warmth has brought out snakes 
in detestable abundance. 

16th August—Yesterday evening finished 
by an awful thunderstorm. We are by no 
means unused to them among these moun- 
tains, but I have never seen anything to ap- 
proach this last one in grandeur. Long before 
we heard the thunder we could see the lightning 
leaping from cloud to cloud in the distance, re- 
lieving the gloom which had crept over every- 
thing around us. Gradually it swept nearer 
and nearer to us, each peal re-echoed a thou- 
sand times by the different mountains, and at 
last came one tremendous crash which made 
the house tremble, and the rocks seem tumbling 
about our ears. The dog crouched frightened 
at our feet, the horses broke away from their 
fastenings and rushed wildly round the yard, 
and it was some time before they could again 
be secured, while the drenching rain, which 
came down in long, steady streams, made the 
task more difficult still. 

The next flash was scarcely less vivid, but 
the thunder was more distant, and in the course 
of an hour it gradually passed away, dying off 
among the hills in grand, sonorous echoes. The 
clouds lifted and went farther up the mountain 
sides, then parted and rolled away, showing a 
calm twilight sky behind them, with a young 
moon sailing across it. The dried up lawn and 
forest seemed rejoicing in the moisture and 
coolness, and the lake was gladdened by little 
rills leaping into it from all parts of the slopes. 

Father and Jack went off to the Priesk to 
see what mischief had been done there, and 
found that a couple of houses had been set on 
fire, but the rain coming on so immediately had 
extinguished the flames. But it was, the pea- 
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sants said, a terrible storm, and had done harm 
enough somewhere, no doubt. Here its effects 
have been good; to-day is bright, and with a 
fresh breeze tempering the heat. 

Monday morning Mother, Malvina, Jack, and 
I are to start for the Plateau, with master 
Claus for an escort. The youth enjoys the 
thought of a holiday, and has been polishing 
and cleaning his rifle and powder flask all the 
afternoon. 

Tuesday, 18th August—We are enjoying the 
cool reviving air in our mountain nest. The 
tents are pitched in the same position as 
they were three years ago, and I am writing in 
the cave I found so useful then, while the fire 
that cooked our breakfast is still smouldering 
in the circle of stones Jack made for it long ago. 

But everything else is very different. In 
that first summer our life was all new, and 
strange, and untried; we were real Arabs in 
heart, not knowing where we might have to 
wander next. Now, humanly speaking, we 
have found our place and work for the rest of 
our lives, most likely, and are at home in the 
wilderness. Each season the old wooden home- 
stead in which we first took shelter has 
broadened out a little, and added to its con- 
veniences and comforts, and the ground near 
us has lost something of its desolate look. 
Next spring father talks of building a stone 
house on the same spot, and thus getting rid 
of our great dread of fire. We ought, properly, 
to move up rather nearer to the new mine, but 
we have not the heart to leave such a beautiful 
situation. In a season or two more we hope to 
have all English comforts, with many Siberian 
enjoyments added to them. 

I was struck, in passing the mine yesterday, 
with the work that had already been done 
there. The deep gorge, up which we have had 
painfully to scramble before, is now, by blasting 
some rocks and breaking up others, made into 
a tolerably good road; we went over it in ex- 
actly one half of the time it usually takes, that 
is, in one hour instead of two. Next spring 
father says he will have it made fit for wheeled 
carriages. The steep bank, up which we used 
to creep to the old bear’s den, has been lowered 
and sloped into an easy path, and the entrance 
to the inner cavern, where the silver lies, 
blasted and smoothed away, destroying a good 
deal of its picturesqueness. We stopped for 
half an hour to see the works, and found that 
the beauty of the cavern is quite gone; they 
have carried away all the surface silver, and 
are now beginning to follow the veins further 
into the rock. All promises well. 

I am sorry, however, that the Priesk must 
be moved from its old pretty position, near the 
lake, up into this gloomy defile. It would lose 




















too much time for the men to go backward and 
forward every day, so for the summer, at least 
they will have to live up in the gorge, returning 
to their old homes when the snow begins to 
fall. 

This afternoon we are to go down to the lake 
on whose shore Stephanie and Michael live. 
To the latter we owe much for bringing us 
Malvina’s little handkerchief this spring. We 
stopped under those very cedars yesterday, and 
had our dinner there, while the child showed 
us where her balagan had been built and the 
fire made between the rocks. 

Jack is at present out shooting game for 
our larder, Malvina and mother at work, and 
reading in the shade. Far below us, towards 
the Chinese frontier, the plain lies misty in 
the heat, and on the other side we look along 
the silver line of the river to Barnaoul. Jack’s 
last new plan is getting Alexis to go with him 
into China, and make a tour of the Celestial 
Empire in the character of Russian tea mer- 
chants; but I tell him there will be time 
enough for that in a year or two more. 

19th August—We have just had all our 
ideas thrown into confusion, by the arrival of 
most unexpected news from Obinsk Nor. We 
spent yesterday afternoon on the little lake, 
saw Stephanie and her hunter husband; they 
seem as well contented with their lot as ever. 
Stephanie informed me with great pride, that 
she had almost replaced the contents of the 
missing clothes’ chest, which Michael was so 
good he had never grumbled over—and then 
she went off to introduce to us her son 
and heir, a plump, flat-nosed, dark-haired 
urchin of about a year and a half old, who was 
clothed in a wonderful skin costume, and stared 
with all his eyes at the strangers. 

We did not reach our tents until quite late 
that evening, and an hour or two afterwards, 
when we had done dinner, and strolled to our 
favourite seat under the cedars, Malvina sud- 
denly exclaimed, “ Why, Nellie, there’s Alexis 
coming! I know his riding. Look! he’s on 
Zarina, too; whatever can have brought 
him?” 

It was Alexis beyond a doubt, and I felt 
that there must have been some strong reason 
for his coming to us so soon. The same 
thought struck mother, for she said at once, 
“What can have brought him, Nellie? 1 hope 
your father is not ill?” 

“T trust not,” I said, “I hope not, dear 
mother; it is not likely.” 

“ He is not looking our way,” said Malvina, 
“he is going straight up the path; we shall 
lose sight of him soon when he turns the 
corner, and we shall have more than half an 
hour to wait before we can tell what is the 
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matter. Oh, I wish we could make him 
hear!” 

“ Make who hear?” asked Jack, who, seeing 
us all looking and talking, had come to see 
what was going on. 

“Tt is Alexis,” I said, pointing downwards, 
where white horse and horseman showed like 
specks against the dark rocks. ‘“‘ Mother 
is afraid there is something wrong at home.” 

Jack glanced at the cliffs above and below, 
then bidding us stop our ears, he put his 
hands on each side his mouth, to make a 
speaking trumpet, and gave a sailor’s shout— 

“ Ahoy, ahoy there, Alexis!” 

We were deafened, though Jack’s lungs 
were known to be of the strongest. But the 
sound had reached the rider. The white dot 
suddenly stopt its onward motion, and came a 
little back, so as to have a better view of the 
plateau. 

I took off a white muslin scarf I had and 
waved it, knowing that he would scarcely see 
us in the shade of the trees, and Jack holloed 
louder than before—“ Is all right at home?” 

Then from far below us we heard a sound, 
faint, but clear, like a voice almost from another 
world, so ghostly was it. 

“ All well—quite right. I shall be with 
you in half an hour.” 

“Thank God!” said my mother, leaning 
back. “How came you to think of calling at 
that distance, my boy? ” 

“Oh, you can hear almost any length when 
you are up as high on the hills as this, mother. 
Many’s the time Sovenoff and I have held long 
conversations when neither of us could see 
where the other was standing.” 

“I only hope there’s no bad news from 
Barnaoul.” 

“ What, about Alice ? ” I said. 

“Of course not,”’ said Jack, sending a piece 
of rock rolling down the slope, “she’s sure to 
be right enough. I shall go and meet Alexis, 
and see what brings him.” 

We waited with some little anxiety until we 
could know what was the meaning of this 
unexpected visit. It was not like Alexis to 
leave my father alone at work, and when he and 
Jack appeared coming slowly up the path, we 
saw that both of them looked grave. Alexis 
seemed tired also and the Zarina stepped along 
with a dogged patience very different from her 
usually spirited movements. Mother’s anxiety 
revived again as she read the young men’s 
faces, and as Alexis dismounted and shook 
hands with her, her first words were— 

“Is Robert quite well? Don’t deceive 
me!” 

“The Inspector is well, and every thing at 
home and at the mine going on as it should 


be, Madame. It is our friend’s trouble that 
has brought me, not our own. A letter from 
Barnaoul arrived yesterday evening for Nellie, 
which the Inspector opened as it was marked 
immediate; it was from Madame Lanoi, beg- 
ging you to come to Mademoiselle Ivanova; 
she is in great sorrow, for the Natchalnik is 
dead.” 

“Dead!” we all echoed. “A strong man 
like that! What happened? Was it an acci- 
dent ?” 

Alexis shook his head. 

“I fear not, he answered. You will see 
Madame Lanoi’s letter, and here is one from 
the Inspector to you, Madame.” 

And putting them in mother’s and my hands, 
he gave the Zarina over to Sovenoff, and threw 
himself down under the cedars, tired out. 
Madame Lanoi’s letter was as follows :— 

“When I left your hospitable home, chére 
Nellie, I promised to write to you if by chance 
you could be of use to your friend Ivanova 
Baranskoi. It is very certain that I did not 
think I should so soon have to fulfil my pro- 
mise. If you have any love for the poor 
child, you will come to her now without the 
delay of a moment. When the colonel and I 
reached our home to-night, the first news 
which Marie, who has a great talent for talking, 
brought us, was that M. Baranskoi was no 
more! You willbe shocked. You will shudder 
as I did, at the thought of Iva alone, and at 
the mercy of those people. Judge then what 
I felt when Marie told me that the Natchalnik 
had died by his own hand. At first we refused 
to believe it, but the colonel, on making in- 
quiries, found it was, alas! the truth. The 
gambling between him and Monsieur Z—— had 
continued and increased, the Natchalnik still 
losing. At last one night they played until 
nearly day-dawn. It was in the dawning that 
their one remaining servant, who was sitting 
up, saw M. Z leave the house. Ten minutes 
afterwards she heard a pistol fired, and run- 
ning to her master’s room, found him lying on 
the floor with his brains blown out. She had 
been quick in reaching the apartment, but his 
daughter was already there. The poor child had 
never been to rest that night, and was sitting up 
in her pretty robe de chambre, waiting until she 
could be sure that their play was ended. It was 
a pitiable scene, and one which it fills me with 
sorrow to remember. The Natchalnik was 
buried to-day (I can but be thankful my hus- 
band was from home). He has left his daughter 
penniless and Monsieur Z is already in pos- 
session of the house. Ivanova has gone to 
her aunt the countess, who they say, received 
her with reproaches and treats her like a slave, 














allowing no one to see her. I shall try to- 
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morrow without doubt, but this note is to go 
by a special messenger at daybreak. You 
must decide what todo. Colonel Lanoi thinks, 
that as you are known to stand high in the 
favour of H. I. M., a word from you will have 
much effect. The countess has no legal right 
to detain her niece, but poverty makes the 
child helpless. My house is open to her, 
pauvre petite, and shall be so until we can 
settle what is best for. Adieu chére Nellie.” 

My father’s note was short and decided :— 

“Dear Wirz,—I opened Nellie’s letter as it 
was marked immediate. You will agree with 
me, that we must act at once. The news has 
been delayed some days already as Alexis will 
explain to’ you. Two plans are open to us, 
either for you to go with me to Barnaoul, or 
Nellie. I could go alone, but it would be 
kinder to the poor girl that one of her own sex 
should accompany me. I will bring her back 
with me, and she can take the place of Alice 
to us. - Thank God there is enough and to 
spare for us all, and as it is a plan you and I 
have often talked over together, I can assure 
her of a hearty welcome. Perhaps on the 
whole it may be best that Nellie should accom- 
pany me. I should be vexed to overtask your 
strength, and she could, with a little exertion, 
be with me to-night, and we could start on 
Thursday morning. Alexis would remain with 
you and Malvina, and my son I will leave in 
charge here. Alexis is at the door, foot in 
stirrup, so I have no time to write further. 
My love to the children.” 

We looked at the date of Madame Lanoi’s 
letter, it ought to have been here three days 
ago at least, and the reason of its delay had 
been strange. The storm which burst with 
such violence over Obinsk Nor, had also done 
mischief on the Barnaoul track. Several rocks 
hzd been loosened, and, half-buried under one 
of these falls, the bodies of the poor messenger 
and his horse had been discovered yesterday 
by some of the villagers, and on searching his 
pockets they found the letter with which he 
had been entrusted, and brought it at once to 
my father. The horse was much crushed, but 
the man had been killed by lightning appa- 
rently, and not by the falling stones, and musi 
have died without a struggle. The delay will 
have seemed strange and unfeeling to our 
friends at Barnaoul. 

I have finished this at Obinsk Nor, and 
must get a little sleep now. It is two o’clock 
already, and we are to start at daybreak. 
Mother has been persuaded to remain at the 
Plateau until Saturday, Jack will be on duty 
here. 

Barnaoul, Saturday 22nd.—Just in. And 


time never went so slowly or the way seemed 
so long. The Lanois expected us of course 
three days earlier, and were much distressed 
to learn the fate of their servant. Madame 
has been refused admittance at the Countess’s. 

To-night she received a note from Iva, only 
three lines to beg her to let us know of her 
trouble, and that she was not allowed to see 
any one, and had doubts about this note 
reaching its destination. 

Monday, 24th August.—I hope I shall never 
have such a stormy Sunday as yesterday again. 
Father and I went directly after breakfast to 
the Countess’s, and were told by the servant 
that Madame was not down. 

“No matter,” he said, “I will wait until she 
has made her toilette.” 

The man was beginning to protest that he 
had orders to admit no one before noon, but 
father quietly put him aside, and we made our 
way into the dirty disorderly saloon, he follow- 
ing us with his protestations. 

“Tell Mademoiselle Baranskoi that In- 
spector Penrose would be glad to see her,” 
said my father. 

The man withdrew, looking dubious. The 
morning sunlight came streaming into the 
room over disorderly furniture, and torn cards 
lying about in various heaps, and all the signs 
of the last night’s revel. Father’s face grew 
sterner as he surveyed the scene, but he made 
no remark. I think we both had a presenti- 
ment our strength would be needed if we 
meant to rescue our friend from this wretched 
place, and so did not waste it in exclama- 
tions. 

It was three minutes, perhaps, before the 
servant returned, with a message from Madame, 
that her niece was at present staying with 
some friends in the country, but that she her- 
self would have much pleasure in seeing M. 
Penrose with as little delay as possible. Father 
looked straight at the man for a moment, he 
was a German servant and well adapted, I 
should imagine, to the ways of the house. 

“You are telling a lie,” said my father, “and 
you know it. Did you give my message to 
Mademoiselle Ivanova or no?” 

He hesitated again, and then was going to 

repeat his assurances that Iva was not in the 

house, when quick steps were heard along the 

passage, and in a moment more our poor little 

friend was clinging to me with a tearless 

sorrow that was sad to witness. 

“Thank God you have come,” she said, “I 

I thought I was indeed deserted. Oh, save 

me, M. Penrose, save me!” 

My father turned to see what caused her 
cry, and there, in the doorway, stood the 





rather tired with my four days’ journey. The 


Countess herself, her face livid with passion, 
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and in her hand a whip which she was about 
to lay with all her strength on Iva’s shoulders, 
when my father wrenched it from her hand, 
broke it in two, and put his foot upon it. The 
action sobered her for the moment, she felt 
that she had a man to deal with instead of a 
defenceless girl. But the pause was a short 
one, and then she began : 

“Wretch! ingrate! fool! ’’ she screamed, at 
the top of her sharp voice. “Is this the way 
you disobey my commands, and fly from the 
kind friends under whose care I have placed 
you? You, a beggar!—you, who have mur- 
dered your own father! Yes, I say it,—mur- 
dered him! for but for your obstinacy he 
might have been alive now, honoured and 
wealthy. It is your doing; yours entirely. 
Ah, you may pretend to weep and extort com- 


“This is no place for discussion Madame, 
allow my daughter and her friend to leave the 
room; you and I can afterwards arrange what 
had best be done.” 

Madame still held her place. 

“Do as I tell you,” repeated father, “ this 
instant.” 

With that instinctive obedience which people 
generally give to a command, Madame moved 
a little away. The instant after. she repented 
herself, and would have taken her old position, 
but father had opened the door and held it 
till we passed through, then he closed it behind 
us, and we heard Madame beginning another 
storm as we got safe outside the hateful place. 

Iva walked bravely at first; her desire of 
escape seemed to bear her up, but we had 
hardly gone a hundred yards from the house 


passion from this kind Monsieur and his ami- 
able daughter, you little hypocrite; they do 
not know you as I do.” 


Shuddering, Iva clung more closely to me. 


She seemed cowed and broken by the treat- 
ment she had met with, and as my eye fell on 
her neck, from which the curls had been 
drawn off and plaited away, I saw that its 
whiteness was marked by long whip strokes. 


when her strength gave way; a bad fit of pal- 
pitation came on, and she had to sit at the 
door of a small cottage which happened to be 
near. Its owner, an old peasant woman, 
brought her, at my request, a glass of water, 
and I soothed her and talked her into calm- 
ness again, all the while wondering how I should 
ever get her home, when, to my great joy, I 
saw the Lanoi’s cabriolet coming along the 


Father glanced at the bowed head of the}road. That kind Madame had sent it to meet 
orphan, and saw them also; and while the| us, the coachman said, and we helped Iva into 
Countess was gathering breath for another] it, and drove off at a pace which would soon 
burst, he turned to me and said in French, | take us to our destination. Passing through 


that she might not understand it: 


the town, Iva lay back among the cushions, 


“Leave the house at once, Nellie. Take] wrapped in a shawl which Madame Lanoi had 
your friend home to Madame Lanoi’s; this is| sent, but as we got clear of the houses and close 


no place for you.” 


to home, I coaxed her to sit up a little and feel 


Thankfully enough I was going to obey, but | the fresh air. 


the Countess sprang between us and the door. 


It would have been better if I had left her 


“Never!” she said, between her teeth.|alone. Almost at the Lanoi’s gate I saw Mon- 


“ My niece shall never be taken away from my | sieur Z 


riding towards us. Unhappily he 





care, to which she was consigned by her poor] caught sight of Iva, and signed to the coach- 
dead father. Speak, you ungrateful girl, have | man, a new servant, to stop. 


I. not always treated you with the sincerest 


“Drive on,” I said, as he hesitated for the 


friendship, until my own children were the | moment. 


sufferers from your arts? Monsieur is wait- 
ing to hear what you have to say.” 


Iva sank back again, and I thought she had 


fainted. We were obliged to pause to open 


Iva raised her head from my shoulder, her | the gate, but to save time I jumped down to 
face was deadly pale, and I could almost hear|do it. The cabriolet drove through, and I 
her heart beat; but she stood upright and | found myself face to face with Monsieur Z . 
fronted the Countess, her dark eyes with a|who had dismounted, and actually wanted to 
whole world of sorrowful upbraiding in them, | pass me. 


as she looked full at the woman in whom the 





“Permit me, Mademoiselle,” in the very 


evil passion of gambling had quenched what- | smoothest of voices; “I desire one moment's 


ever was once fair and gracious. 


conversation with Mademoiselle Baranskoi. 


It was answer enough. For an instant the | One moment only; I assure you I will not de- 
Countess’s glance fell, as if before the eye of|tain you. It is of the deepest importance to 
the recording angel. She seemed to see her|us both. Permit me to enter.” 


own character in its true light. The next mo- 


“ Keep your distance,” I said, hearing Marie’s 


ment her passion blazed up again. I thought | voice at that instant, as she came to the door to 
she would have flown at us, but father stepped | help Iva from the carriage. ‘Have you actu- 


forward and said— 





ally, Monsieur Z 





, the audacity to ask to 
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see the young lady you have so deeply in-| The stern lines were still on his face as he 
jured? She is a wreck, a perfect wreck, of paced up and down the room, but he told me 
what she once was. And it is your doing; it | that he had settled the Countess, and informed 
lies at your door; and you ask me, her friend, her that she had seen the last of Iva. 
to permit you to see her!” “T tried todiscover,” he said, “ what clothes 
“‘ Mademoiselle’s friendship does her honour, | or trinkets of hers were in the house, but she 
but she is mistaken, misinformed. If the! denied having anything, and told me that all 
sincerest respect and affection has any clair, | the child’s little possessions were now in the 
that I have ever felt for Mademoiselle Ivanova. | hands of Monsieur Z Tam thankful you 
I entreat you, Mademoiselle, let me pass, | ‘left when you did, Nellie. We had a tolerably 





——, | stiff scene afterwards. In the town I met the 
“You shall not come one step further, I Colonel, who was looking about for us, and told 
repeated.” |him what I had done. He congratulated me 


“ Mademoiselle knows doubtless that Colo-|on having accomplished so much. And there 
nel Lanoi is at present in the town, and mon-|I meant the matter to rest ,for to-day at least ; 
sieur the Inspector also,” he said, with a bad | ‘but on our way home I encountered Monsieur 
smile, laying his hand on the gate. , and told him that I was going to call 

I was desperate. I believed that if any- jon him to request him to send all Mademoi- 
thing could kill Iva at once it would have been | selle Baranskoi’s personal properties here 
the sight of this man; and I spoke out. | without delay. To my surprise he made no 

“Listen, Monsieur. If you do not mount difficulty whatever, said he had been anxious 
your horse again and ride away ; if you attempt | to see her and tell her how entirely all her own 
even to pass this gate, this very day, this very | possessions, as well as anything the house con- 
hour, a complaint will be sent to St. Peters- | tained, was at her service, but that he had met 
burg against you. What have become of all/you, and you had said your friend was not 
my brother’s letters which never reached us, | equal to see him to-day, but that you would 
and of ours to him? Understand, Monsieur, | take his message.” 
the Czar expressed great curiosity toknow who| I told my father what had passed. He 
could have sent such a groundless accusation | smiled, and said— 
against a young man who was travelling with} “You were bold, daughter; but I’m afraid 
intelligence important to the imperial interests; | your charges, if brought, would want proofs.” 
that curiosity shall be satisfied.” “But then, father, not an atom of that man’s 

He winced. conduct would bear investigation, and he 

“Mademoiselle jests,” he said; but he took|knows it; any inquiry would ruin him at 
his hand from the gate. once.” 

“TI speak most sober earnest,as you willfind| “ How is Iva now?” 
to your cost, if you do not go this instant.” “ Just laid down to try and get a little sleep. 

“Another morning possibly I might hope|She is quite broken; I never saw anything 
for an interview with Mademoiselle Baran- | like it.” 
skoiP ” * She has had a sad time of it, £ fear; but 

“ Not if I can help it. Will you go, or must | mountain air and kindness will set her up 
I summon the servants, and take my writing/again. You young folk have wonderful elas- 











case in hand?” ticity. And it is well you have, while all life’s 
“T certainly would be the last person to| sorrows, and the best part of its trials, have 
wish to intrude. Adieu, Mademoiselle.” still to be borne. You do not think, then, 


And mounting his horse he dashed away, | that she could bear coming to her own home 
and, thankful to have got rid of him, I ran in| to-day? Well, perhaps it is a sad hour or two 
doors, to find the poor girl whose battles we had| spared her, if you can manage to pack her 
been fighting, as it seemed to me at the mo-| things for her. Monsieur Z tells me the 
ment, dead: so cold and still she lay, so sharp- | old servant is still in charge.” 
ened was the shrunk face, so powerless the| “Did you tell him you were going to get 
fall of her limbs. Madame Lanoi knelt by the | them?” 
couch lamenting aloud, while Marieandanother| “The idea was his own. His parting speech 
servant were rubbing her hands and applying | was that, though appearances were against him, 
stimulants. After a long while she revived,|M. le Comte Rymniski and I might always 
and we had hardly got her safely to my room,|reckon him among our sincerest friends and 
and laid her there in the cool shade to have|admirers. There, don’t be too shocked, but 
the rest she so much needed, when Madame jtell Iva what you are going to do, and get 
looked in to whisper that my father wanted to| ready as quick as you can.” 
speak to me. The second part of these injunctions I 
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obeyed, but when I entered my room Iva did 
not stir, and I hoped she was asleep. Father 
thought that we m'ght be able to start to- 
morrow afternoon; he was anxious to be back 
at his post as soon as possible, but I had, and 
have, strong doubts whether she will have 
strength for the journcy. Father wished to 
take advantage of Monsieur Z *s permis- 
sion without giving him time to change his 
mind, which it was just possible he might do, 
on further reflection. 

The house had that deserted, dreary look 
which comes over a destroyed home. The old 
servant admitted us at once, recognizing us 
for friends of her young mistress. The door 
of the dwelling-room was locked, we knew why 
only too well, and passed it quickly into Iva’s 
boudoir. I remembered it in former times full 
of tokens of her bright tastes and fancies. 
Nothing had been touched since she left it a 
week ago; the dust lay thick on books and 
boxes, and the stand of flowers were drooping 
and dry. I watered them first of all, and then, 
with father’s help, and the old servant to show 
me where things were kept, got up some large 
travelling boxes from the store-room, and 
began as quickly as I could to fill them with 
Iva’s clothes, books, &c., Feodora keeping up 
a string of remarks and lamentations all the 
while which it was impossible to check. She 
told me that directly after the funeral, Madame 
la Contesse had come to the house, up into 
this very room, where poor Iva was sitting 
alone, and insisted on her returning with her 
to her house that same hour, telling her, with 
great violence, that this place and everything 
in it belonged now to Monsieur Z . 

I asked if Iva did not resist. 

“No,” answered Feodora; “since the 
master’s death she has seemed so stunned 
and stupefied, that she did what she was told 
without seeming to have a thought of her own 
in the matter. She took nothing with her to 
the Countess’s, and when I, of my own accord, 
packed a small parcel and took it to her later 
in the evening, I was not admitted, and have 
never seen her from that day to this.” 

When I told the poor woman that Iva had 
left her aunt’s, and was going home to our 
house, where she would live as long as she 
pleased, she kissed my hand with tears in her 
eyes, and said she knew her young lady would 
not be deserted by Heaven, but that she had 
been grieved to the heart to see how she had 
suffered, having no one to stand up for her. 








CHAPTER XXI.—ABOUT A REMEDY NOT TO BE 
FOUND IN THE PHARMACOP@IA. 


Tuesday, 25th August.—I wrote yesterday in 


the early morning, while the rest of the world 
were still slumbering. Iva attempted to get 
up, but seemed so weak and shaken I per- 
suaded her to lie still until the middle of the 
day, as father did not think of going until the 
afternoon; she dozed off again into a restless 
sleep, would eat no breakfast, and looked so ill 
that Madame Lanoi interfered, and told father 
it was madness to attempt a journey to-day at 
least. We decided then to wait until next 
morning and see how she was then. 

All day long she lay in the same state. 
Towards the evening we sent to Dr. Bruno; he 
was away from the town, but was expected 
home that night, and would come as soon as 
he returned. Madame’s old nurse shook her 
head when she came in the afternoon with 
some iced lemonade which she had prepared, 
and when Iva did not rouse to take it, though 
a little while before she had been complaining 
of thirst, she beckoned me out of the room, 
and told me that fever was certainly coming 
on, and that I ought not to be with her longer, 
but that she would take my place, with Ma- 
dame’s permission. Madame Lanoi was 
greatly terrified the moment she heard that 
the nurse suspected fever. It was too late 
to move anywhere that night, but she and the 
children would start for their country house 
the first thing to-morrow morning; old nurse 
was to remain with me. I persuaded father 
to let me stay with Iva, for if the fever was 
catching I was not likely to escape it by run- 
ning away now, after I had been so much with 
her, and if not, it was mere cruelty to leave 
her alone in her illness. We sent again to 
Dr. Bruno’s the last thing at night, to beg he 
would come the moment he arrived from the 
country. 

I slept in the same room with Iva to see that 
she wanted nothing, but she was very quiet, 
sleeping, or seeming to sleep, the greater part 
of the time. I watched by her until near one 
o'clock, and then went off into a sound nap 
myself, from which I was awoke by hearing 
my name called once or twice. I started up in 
a fright, and saw that it was just sunrise; our 
window fronted to the east, and the light fell 
full on Iva setting up in bed, her eyes shining 
and her cheeks crimson with fever. She 
called me again, and I went at once to her, 
taking the thin, hot hands in mine, and trying 
to persuade her to lie down, but my efforts 
were useless. She drew me close to her, and 
looked at me as earnestly as if she were trying 
to read her sentence in my face. 

“ Nellie!” she almost whispered, “do you 
think I murdered him?” Then, without wait- 
ing for an answer, she hurried on: “I was 





mistaken, you know, quite mistaken. I told 
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Monsieur Z. that if he would save my father I 
would be his wife, and for a week I think he 
tried, just for a week—seven days—no more. 
Then it all began over again. Every evening 
I heard it all in my room; I knew what it 
meant. Do you understand? Tell no one, 
no one; he is my father, you know. Then I 
thought that when he was quite ruined we 
would creep away and live like the serfs, and I 
would take care of him. Feodora had pro- 
mised to gowith us. Anywhere from the bad 
man who was tempting him. But I was mis- 
taken; it was a mistake; and now he is dead, 
and they say I murdered him—one’s own 
father! oh, it is awful! I tell you I was only 
mistaken.” 

“My darling,” I said, “these are bad dreams, 
nothing more; do not trouble about them; 
they are not the truth.” 

*She shivered, and a look of horror passed 
over her face. 

“All last night, Nellie, it seemed dark to 
you; but to me there was quite light enough 
to see him lying across the floor, just there. 
Do you think I did it? Now you are crying! 
People don’t cry for murderers. Oh, papa! 
dear papa!” 

With a long wail she sank back on her pil- 
lows, exhausted. I put ice on her head and 
hands, and soothed her as well as I could, not 
liking to leave her to call nurse, or to rouse 
the household. She grew calmer by degrees, 
and smiled faintly, seeming inclined to sleep; 
then suddenly her eyes fell on the cloak I had 
worn, which was lying on the floor, and the 
raving began all over again. 

It was awful; and most thankful was I 
when at five o’clock the nurse came to know 
how we had passed the night, and half an hour 
later good Dr. Bruno arrived. I never thought 
I could be so thankful to see his grave, bearded 
face. He .says the fever is not catching; 
nevertheless, Madame and the children are 
going, as it will leave the house quieter. It is 
impossible to move Iva, or we would have 
tried to do so, instead of putting the Lanois 
to all this inconvenience. Not, however, that 
they will acknowledge it in the least ; Madame 
declares she should have gone into the country 
the moment we had returned home, and old 
nurse would have been left to keep the house, 
so they are only glad that they can do anything 
for la pawvre petite. 

“She shall not die,’’ said Madame, with 
tears in her eyes; “she must live and be 
happy. M. le Docteur is always so grave, I 
do not believe him.” 

Father has written to mother to say we do 
not know when we may be home; she is not 
to expect us until she sees us. I added a 





note. What would I not give for her to be 
here instead of me? But it is of no use 
regretting; I must only do what I can, and 
leave the result in God’s hands. 

I had better face the worst too, instead of 
letting it haunt me all day long. The shock 
Iva has suffered has been a terrible one, follow- 
ing after months of suffering and unhappiness. 
She was half worn out before this fever seized 
her, and the bleeding Dr. Bruno has employed 
will certainly not make her stronger. If it 
pleased God to take her hence we alone should 
lose ; she would be saved a long life-fight with 
present trials and sad recollections. Yet she 
is young; she might be happy still; and she 
is like one of our own family to us. 

29th August—lI have nearly quarrelled with 
nurse; she insists on keeping all the windows 
closed. This hot summer weather it is just 
stifling. I know my. mother will never have 
the windows kept shut when any of us are ill, 
and I am sure the air in Iva’s room is so 
much poison. But nurse maintains that fresh 
air would kill her at once, and what is worse, 
the doctor agrees with her. If the fever is 
not lessened to-morrow she is to be bled a 
third time; she lies like a wan, white shadow 
in the darkened room. Father has written to 
Obinsk Nor, begging my mother if possible to 
come at once to us, but before she comes the 
worst will have past. 

30th August—We were just sitting down 
to breakfast this morning, though I cared very 
little to eat, for Iva had a wretched night, and 
I had that extinguished feeling which night- 
work gives you, when father (who sat opposite 
the window) jumped up all of a sudden, mak- 
ing me upset the coffee I was handing him 
with a crash, and exclaiming I could not catch 
what, rushed out into the hall. Looking out 
to learn what had startled him, I saw, to my 
intense delight, mother and Alexis. They had 
been travelling night and day since the news 
of Iva’s illness reached them. 

“TI cameat once, Robert,” said mother. “I 
do not believe in these doctors; you know 
they almost killed my poor brother Trelawney 
down at Penzance once, until Aunt Mary took 
him in hand and cured him; and I believe the 
others would have been saved if she had come 
sooner; as it was, grandmamma minded just 
what Dr. Blake told her, and they dropt off 
one after another, as the fever left them, from 
sheer weakness. How is Iva, Nellie? ” 

“No better, mother; the fever is still high. 
Dr. Bruno is going to bleed her again to-day.” 

“Again! How often has he done it before, 
then ?” 

“Twice, mother.” 

“Of course; they areall alike. I did think 
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that man had more sense in him, in spite of 
his being a foreigner. It’s well I came, before 


things grew worse. I'll go to her at once, 
poor child.” 

“No, you will not, wife,” said my father, 
“you. will take some coffee before you leave 
this room. You must have travelled hard to 
be here so soon.” 

“Mrs. Penrose was ready to start within an 
hour after the messenger arrived,” said Alexis. 
“We rode down half the mountain in the 
evening, and finished it as soon as the sun 
rose. We had relays of men, and slept in the 
boat, so not a moment was lost, and I hope 
she will not suffer for it.” 

“T’m not in the least. tired,” said mother, 
“or shan’t be when I’m rested. What are 
you laughing at, Robert? I said nothing 
wrong. Nellie, you are to go to sleep as soon 
as you have shown me where Iva is. It is 
_ well I came; a little more work would have 
knocked you up; you are blinking like an owl 
in the sunshine.” 

Getting mother into the house was like a 
fine breezy October day after summer heat; 
you forgive the gales. for the sake of the re- 
freshment they bring withthem. Some people 
are born nurses just as others are born painters 
or poets, and the confidence they have in 
themselves and their yocation communicates 
itself to their patients, and makes their task 
twice as easy as it would otherwise be. Feel- 
ing as if half the Bielouka had been rolled off 
my shoulders, I. went to take a nap as 1 was 
ordered; intending to lie still for an hour, and 
then get up again and put the drawing-room 
tidy, for it.was sadly out of order. Of course 
as Madame is. absent, her handmaidens think 
it mere uselessilabour to attend to their work 
properly, knowing only, too well that I am 
loth to scold them. 

But my good intentions were all forgotten 
long before the hour was ended. I slept and 
slept until just dinner-time, and woke up, very 
much ashamed of myself, to find mother 
queen, regnant up-stairs, poor nurse deposed 
and growling, the sick room aired, Dr. Bruno 
driven away, lancets and all, and Iva given 
nourishment every hour, instead of being 
starved down to a shadow. 

“How did you manage it, mother?” I 
asked. 

“ My dear,” was the reply, “ when a thing’s 
got to’ be done, my notion always is that the 
more straightforwardly you set about doing it 
the better. Nurse was angry, and the doctor 
was angry;andno wonder. Most likely neither 
of them had lost any of their nearest kin from 
fever. But they’ll come round, Nellie, in time. 


aunt Ellen and little Georgette did, from 
weakness, nothing more can be done for her 
then; but if we can only keep her alive the 
fever will go in proper time of itself,” 

Mother is to sit up with Iva to-night, and 
Feodora, whom nurse had driven away before, 
having come again this evening, with tears 
and entreaties, is to be admitted to share the 
watch. The number of people who come 
with inquiries and offers of help is endless. 
It does occur to me certainly that they might 
have bestirred themselves a little sooner, but 
for their tremendous fear of burning their 
own fingers in their endeavours to save others 
from injury. 

15th September—I had no heart to write 
while the chances of life and death hung in 
the balance, and seemed to vary from day to 
day. Mother held steadily to her plans, in 
spite of the sinister prophecies of the rest of 
the world, and God has blessed. her efforts. 
The crisis has passed, and Iva is mending 
rapidly ; she is lying on the sofa by me while 
I write. Not much to. boast of certainly, 
white, and thin and feeble, but alive and 
stronger to-day than she was yesterday. In 
another week we are to go home. Father left 
some days since, the moment. Iva was out of 
danger in fact, to return to his post. Jack 
has been sending doleful letters as to his lone- 
liness. But father writes word that he and 
Malvina seem to have made themselves re- 
markably comfortable, notwithstanding their 
laments. Malvina’s talents have come out, 
and she makes a bright, busy little house- 
keeper. 

If I had known when I came to Barnaoul 
what lay before us, I should have thought the 
prospect a very dreary one; but it has not 
been so bad really. I haye been studying 
with Alexis, and we have talked over a great 
many plans for the future. In fact, the 
amount of work to be got through next year 
is enough to frighten any one less accustomed 
to rough it than we are. Then we have made 
some nice acquaintances here. " 

No, I do not regret the way in which the 
last few. weeks have been spent, though I 
have lost a good deal of the best time of year 
at Obinsk Nor, and the long winter is now 
close at hand again. We have gained much 
in different ways, and above all, we have got 
Ivanova for our very own. Madame la Con- 
tesse has left the town. The tide of feeling 
ran so strongly against her, when the way in 
which she had treated Iva became known, that 
even she could not stand it, and decamped. 
Obinsk Nor, 26th September.—We arrived 
here yesterday evening, so glad to be at home 





And you see, if that poor child dies, as your 





again, and to be greeted by familiar faces. 
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Iva bore the journey very well. The boat por- 
tion of course was easy, and when we got to 
the end of that we found that father had sent 
down a sort of palanquin, which he had had 
manufactured for the purpose, and four stout 
men as bearers; so that with an hour or two’s 
rest half-way, Iva did not suffer from the long 
climb up the mountains. We rode as usual. 
Little Lancelot actually seemed glad to see 
me again, and neighed when I spoke to him. 

The air is so fresh after that of the plains it 
will bring the colour into: our poor friend’s 
cheeks I hope; at present she has to wrap 
up warmly, and only go out in the sun- 
shine. But the change has done her good 
already, and the new, wholesome life going on 
round her. She has only had one fit of trem- 
bling to-day, and slept quite soundly last 
night. 

+ 4th October—The mine is closed for the 
season, for the cold weather is setting in fast. 
As soon as a sufficient depth of snow has 
fallen the ore will be taken down to Barnaoul. 
Some Cossacks are to be sent for to escort it. 
Its value is very different from what we have 
ever despatched before, and unless father is 
greatly mistaken they are as yet only on the 
outside of the richest part of the deposit. 
Alexis thinks, too, that within the bounds of 
the territory over which he is lord and master, 
he is certain to find other mines, perhaps 
malachite. He and father are always studying 
the resources of the district. The serfs in one 
part are to be encouraged to keep cattle. 
Round our own lake also there is fine pasture 


denial and forethought, from the very fact of 
having to save up their money for so long. 
He will have schools for them, and reward all 
efforts to improve their own condition and 
mode of life. But until we begin we canonly 
guess at the difficulties and requirements of 
our work, 

20th October.—Iva does not progress as she 
ought to do. 
is losing by degrees the look of extreme illness 
which she had at first; she is as gentle and 
loving as a human being can be; but she has 
no spring in her. She works, but it is with a 
listless heart. I said this to Jack the other 
day, and got blown up for my pains. 

“ Because you are always fidgetting here, 
there, and everywhere yourself,” remarked 
the ungracious youth, “you think no one can 
be doing anything who does not fuss as much 
as you do. Leave her alone, she will come 
round. As far as I can see, she is only 
not strong yet, and won’t be if you worry 
her.” 

I have no wish to doubt the clearness of 
Jack’s eyesight in a general way, but in this 
instance I am sure he is wrong. Something 
is grieving my darling. Not the old sad me- 
mories ; their power is lessened with return- 
ing health. And what can she want more 
than she has here—all that the most loving 
home could offer her ? 

21st October.—Yesterday afternoon I was sit- 
ting with Iva in the parlour, the gentlemen were 
all out hunting, and mother gone out in the 
sledge with Malvina. Iva cannot stand the 





ground. And bees are to be kept in larger 
numbers in the villages lying more among the 
woods. The woods themselves are to be turned | 
into sources of wealth, and two good roads | 
made—one to the river Ob, leading to Barnaoul, | 

the other among the mountains, to several 
small Kalmuck colonies, and then down on the 
steppes. But these schemes will take years, | 
of course. Others lie nearer us, and will be | 
commenced in the winter. 

Alexis would dearly like to make his serfs 
freemen. But that is a subject round which 
lie more difficulties than I thought of at first, 
the chief being the disapproval of the govern- 
ment, which, once drawn down on us, would | 
cut short all our plans. While Alexis lives 
they will be kindly treated. From the early | 
part of his life having been passed in a pea-| 
sant’s home, he will understand them, their | 
feelings and ways. He thinks now that the | 


cold, so I stayed with her. I thought she 
| was reading, but looking up suddenly from. my 
own book, I saw that her’s had fallen on her 
lap, her hands lay idle upon. it, and tear after 
tear was stealing down her face. While out- 
side the world was glorious in its sunlit robe 
of spotless snow. 

‘“‘Tva, dear!’’ I said, “ What is it troubles 
jyou? Do tell me. I cannot bear to see you 
| fret.” 

She started as I touched her, dashed away 
her tears, and tried to smile as she turned to 
me and answered. 

“ Nothing is the matter, thank you.” 

But her voice shook and failed her, and 
finally she was content to do as she had done 
when I first knew her; lay her head on my 
shoulder and tell her troubles. 

“T know it is wrong and thankless to say 


'so, Nellie; but my life looks very dark tome 


Bodily she grows stronger, and - 


best plan will be to encourage them to pur- | now. You know I dare not look back; it is 
chase their own freedém. By this method of| best to forget all the last two years and put 
acting, the cleverest and most thoughtful cha- | them away, and I do not see what there is left 
racters will be brought to the surface gradu- | for me now to live for. You are all kind and 
ally, and they will be taught habits of self.| good to me, but I cannot be a burden on you 
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long, and a little while ago everything was so 
different.” 

“The first thing that you have to do is to 
get well and strong, Iva. That is your present 
duty, for when vou are out of health you have 
but half your powers, and cannot use that 
half properly. And as to having nothing to 
live for, I do not see how any Christian can 
ever seriously feel that. Do you not remem- 
ber, ‘That none of us liveth or dieth to him- 
self’? We are not sent into this world to 
please ourselves, darling, but as we have oppor- 
tunity, according to our measure, to ‘ glorify 
God.’ Don’t you see how different it makes 
life look to know that its object stands calmly 
far above the clouds and storm here, like a 
lighthouse on a dark night? God has only 
taken one set of duties from you that He may 
employ you in others. He knows too well 
what is good for his people, ever to leave 
them without work to do for Him of some 
kind.” 

“ But I fail so terribly, often I do not seem 
one bit in earnest. I have no strong confident 
faith, Nellie; I am unworthy.” 

“TI know you are, Iva. If we ‘waited until 
we were worthy to do our Master’s work, we 
might spend our lives in the darkness. But 
for all our unworthiness Jesus has atoned, and 
now He bids us in the strength of his love 
and forgiveness go forth and labour in his vine- 
yard.” 

We were silent for a little while, leaning 
both on the consolation to which those who 
would be hopeful and brave through life, must 
be ever turning. At last I said — 

“ Shall I go on, Iva? Well, then, you said, 
or seemed to feel that there was no home, hole, 
or corner left for you to fill. Shall I tell you 
what I thought—and I know mother and father 
felt the same—about your coming to live 
with us?” 

“Do!” she said, brightening visibly. 

“Well, then, my very first idea was what a 
comfort! There’s Alice gone, and next spring, 
I suppose, I shall take flight also, and Malvina 
is only just fourteen. Now Iva will be a real 
blessing in the house. I shall not think I am 
leaving old duties uncared for, and she will 
be just what father and mother want, a com- 
fort to us all.” 

“You are very kind!” she said, with a sigh. 
“But I am afraid I shall only be a burden. 
I cannot be merry now.” 

“ Begging your pardon, Iva, your talking of 
‘being a burden’ is all nonsense. You know 
you are not, and that you never will be. And 
as to not being merry—that will come in time, 
too. When our heavenly Father sends trials, 


but by and by He gives sunshine again. And 
then remember it is our duty to rejoice when 
He sends us joy, not like sullen children, to 
refuse to brighten and be gladdened by his 
benefits.” 

“Ts there anything that really wants doing 
now P” 

“Yes, certainly there is! The moment you 
are a little stronger, I wanted to ask you, if 
you would take Malvina’s French and German 
off my hands. In England, I suppose, we should 
never have thought of her learning them, but 
here, where every one delights in displaying 
their polyglot powers, it is necessary; and my 
attainments in that line are, as Jack says, 
‘more remarkable for usefulness than ele- 
gance.’ ” 

Iva laughed. Her old light laugh. 

“Yes. You do arrange sentences curiously 
sometimes.” 

“Oh, when I have an idle time, I will try 
and improve! I will talk to you when we are 
out together. And my Bible class is another 
thing; itis so large as to be beyond my powers, 
and I meant to separate the old set who can 
read well now, from the fresh women and 
girls, six or seven who have only begun this 
winter.” 

I had only just time to say what I wanted, 
for at that moment the sledge drove up with 
its occupants. They had been to the Priesk, 
to carry a sick woman some warm clothing and 
medicine. My scolding has done its work 
however, for Malvina has had her first French 
lesson this afternoon, and to judge from ap- 
pearances will get on twice as quickly with her 
new mistress as she did with her old one. Iva 
pretends she does not understand her when 
she speaks English, and will not be trapfied, as 
I used to be too often, into forgetting her stern 
resolutions to thecontrary, and answering in any 
other tongue than the one they are engaged in 
mastering. This evening, too, when mother 
gave me a piece of work which prevented me 
having my usual game of chess with Jack, to 
every one’s surprise, Iva challenged him from 
her sofa, and what is more, beat him in twenty 
minutes, much to his astonishment. She was 
very tired afterwards certainly, but looked 
brighter than she has done since her illness. 


CHAPTER XXII.—CLOSES LIKE THE LAST CHAPTER 
OF RASSELAS. 


12th November.—One more entry in this old 
book, and then it will be finished, closed, and 
put away, to be dragged out again perchance 
twenty years hence, for my own or some one 
else’s edification. I shan’t let Alexis see it. It 





He means them to be felt and to do their work, 


would flatter his vanity—quite an unnecessary 
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proceeding—and I am not at all certain either 
that I shall continue to keep a journal. I find the 
dates in this one have been growing gradually 
“ few and far between,” and it is difficult to get 
time to write. Our homein the wilderness is be- 
coming much more civilized and beaten ground 
than it was when I commenced, so there is 
less to record. And, added to all this, Malvina 
has started a family chronicle on her own 
account, which begins with a pathetic descrip- 
tion of the fate of a brood of fine grown 
Shanghai chickens that were worried, during 
our absence in Barnaoul, by a wicked young 
puppy which Claus Sovenoff has taken under 
his protection. The account was brought me 
to correct, and really was written with so 
much spirit that I think I had better resign 
in favour of the rising generation. 

Besides, Alexis has been bringing down a 
whole load of responsibilities on my devoted 
head, choosing for the purpose a sledge drive 
which I had with him a day or two since. 

We are fairly snowed in now, the village 
and our own household have settled down to 
their winter habits; needle-work, study, and 
games indoors; out of doors, sleighing, snow- 
shoe rambles and races, skating, hunting, 
and fishing. The winter is not so bad, take 
it as a whole; it is only about February that 
one gets so utterly sick and tired of it. 

The heaviest fall of snow was on Wednesday 
last. Thursday was a glorious sunny morning, 
nevertheless we had to breakfast by lamp-light, 
owing to the snow having drifted against the 
front of our house, nearly up to the top of the 
drawing-room windows. That was only a drift, 
however. In the forest paths it was just 
beautiful. Alexis promised me a drive, and 
came in about two o’clock with something 
white and blue hanging over his arm, which 
turned out to be a lovely ermine cloak, made of 
splendid furs, and so soft and warm and silky, 
it was quite a picture; it was lined with soft 
Chinese silk and padded with swandown. 

“This for me!” I said, as he wrapped it 


hunters, and was very particular in my choice 
of skins, I can assure you.” 

“ But I wonder still. You never got them 
all this season or last?” 

“ You little curiosity! I commenced collect- 
ing them three winters ago.” 

“For me?” 

“ For you.” 

“When did you begin io care for me, 
Alexis ?” ; 

He laughed. 

“Shall I tell you exactly? I doubt though 
if your young memory will carry you back so 
far.”’ 

“Don’t be impertinent, sir. What do you 
call ‘so far?’ ” 

“Do you remember, then, a party of foreign- 
ers starting one morning from St. Petersburg 
for a mining district in the heart of the Altai? 
They were naturally a little down-cast at having 
to wander to such a distance from their old 
home, somewhat afraid, too, of what might 
befall them in the terra incognita of Siberia; 
all, at least, except one young lady. When 
the Talmash who had the direction of the 
cortége came up, he found her standing by 
the sleigh in whick she and her brother were 
to travel, talking and laughing at the grim 
officials and the Cossack guard. In English, 
mind, so that her remarks were not understood, 
and determined, evidently, that come what 
might she would keep on the sunny side of 
events.” 

“T never suspected it 

“T took care you should not; your father, 
however, was uncomfortably sharp sighted, 
and I used to speculate sometimes how I 
should feel, if one fine morning he were to 
inform me that he had no further need of my 
services.” 

That was the most sensible bit of conversa- 
tion we had, until we had crossed the lake to 
the entrance of the bears’ glen. It was all 
wrapt and muffled up in snow now, but always 
beautiful; we drove a little way into it, and 


19? 





round me; “why it is fit for the grand duchess | 
herself.” 

“Or for a little Contessa, Nellie. I have 
fancied you in it a great many times. Will 
you wear it this morning? The sledge will 
be here directly.” 

I ran away to dress, but once seated in 
the sleigh, and going swiftly along the lake, 
I found more leisure to admire my new 
possession. 

“These furs are splendid, Alex; how did| 
you ever manage to capture such a number?” 

“You forget, the ermine is not found in this | 
district; they live farther North. I changed | 
the furs I got for these gradually with different 


stopped where in summer a smooth grassy 
slope lay among the more rugged ground. 

“Here, Nellie,” said Alexis, pointing to it 
with his whip; “I mean to build my castle.” 

“Do you?” 

“Yes; I settled it last time I was over here 
with Jack; lift your veil and you will see what 
a splendid situation it is. We will have it 
fronting south, to catch all the winter sunshine, 
and a summer room or two lying north for 
coolness and snow breezes. Look, we shall 
have four distinct views up to the mountains 
which end the lake, across the windings of 
this glen to the old home on the other bank, 
with the islands in the middle distance; behind 
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us the Eagle Cliffs, and the fourth view we 
must make a park one. We have a great 
advantage over new English proprietors, for 
our trees are already grown. We need only 
cut down judiciously, and we shall have grounds 
as fine as if they had been laid out three 
hundred years ago!” ; 

“What do you mean to build your castle 
of ?” 

“Granite. There is plenty to be quarried 
at a moderate distance; we must have a good 
architect from St. Petersburg with the early 
spring. I do not mean either to build in a 
hurry, as my countrymen are so fond of doing. 
When the castle is built it will be fit to last 
like European piles have done. We will get 
up one wing first, and have that to inhabit 
while the other is raised. Everything will 
prosper better when we are there to see to it.” 

“ But even with a large number of labourers 
you will hardly get one wing built and fur- 
nished by the end of next season.” 

“The furniture is to be made in the Obinsk 
Priesk. I have started some of it already in 
one or two houses. They can imitate anything 
you give them to copy, and I see that the 
wood they employ is well seasoned and likely 
to turn out satisfactorily.” 

“Don’t you think we had better turn home 
now P” 7 

“Certainly not; I have not told you half 
the shocking things you are to hear yet. We 
will drive along this bank, past ‘Ivanova’s 
Rest,’ into the village, and then yon can inspect 
your future chairs and tables yourself. Well! 
have you no curiosity to know what I brought 
you here on purpose to tell you?” 

“T am attending.” 

“That is right; all I could expect in fact, 
while you keep your veil down and your eyes 
fixed on your furs. Don’t you know I have a 
fancy to haye you looking at me while I am 
speaking? It makes my ideas flow more 
quickly.” 

“Don’t teaze.” 

“In earnest, then, my darling. 
letter yesterday, at the same time that your 
St. Petersburg packet arrived from Alice and 
Serle, from Roberts; he is at Barnaoul now, 
and hopes to come here a few days before 
Christmas.” 

“Tt is all so dreadfully dreary in winter, 
Alex; no flowers or anything of the kind to 
be seen.” 

“ Quite true, but then the spring will be an 
extremely busy time both for your father and 
me, and if I remember rightly, you were very 


THE 


I had a! 


anxious a little while ago to save him and your 
mother any extra worry or confusion.” 

Unfortunately I had nothing whafever to 
reply to this, and he went on. 

“In fact I promised Madame Lanoi we 
would, if possible, spend new year’s day with 
her.” 

“You promised 

“T ventured to do so; and on Monday your 
mother went to inspect that old wooden cottage 
of mine, and we agreed between us that it 
could be made very comfortable for a few 
months’ residence. If the castle is not ready 
when the Inspector’s new house, which also is 
to be begun next spring, is finished, we are to 
go back to them for a little while. You would 
not dislike that ?” 

So everything has been settled and decided 
for me, and the most important change in my 
life brought some months nearer than I had 
expected. Under the circumstances I had 
nothing to do but to submit with a good 
grace. As we drew near home again it was 
quite dusk, and the lamp lighted indoors, though 
the curtains were not drawn. At some little 
distance we could see two figures bending over 
the chess table, which we felt tolerably certain 
were no other than Iva and Jack. 

“Tf I was a match-maker now,’ 
Alexis. 

“As you are not,” I said, thankful to have 
something to snub him for, “ Will you have 
the goodness to use your discretion, aud not 
trouble the poor child again by mentioning any 
surmises. Do you know once I fancied you 
cared for her? ” . 

“You dearest of all imaginable little owls! 
who would have thought a young lady .who 
generally considers herself rather clear sighted, 
would have proved so dense where her own 
interests were concerned. Have you any more 
small confessions to make before I lift you out 
of the sledge P” 

“Oh, please take care, my fur will touch 
the snow!” 

“Tt is a full ell above it, so be calm. There 
is your mother wondering what we haye been 
| doing all this while. You had better make 
your confessions to her, while I take Zarina 
round to the stables. Claus, I suppose, is 
slumbering peacefully on the stove at this 
movement. Though it goes to my heart to 
| disturb him, poor overworked fellow, I must 

do so or I shall not be back in time for tea.” 

“Tt is ready now,” called my dear mother 
| from the passage; “be quick both of you, we 
‘are tired of waiting.” 
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began 





END. 
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OF SLEEP. 








OF SLEEP. 


By MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy.” 


Every night a dissolution, as every morn a resurrection ; 

Sleep the sister of death, sleep the mother of life: 

Here is the windingsheet in darkness, the silent strait obstruction, 
The day’s accounts all closed, and dreamland opening dimly, 

In the strange wakefulness of slumber that ever breedeth dreams, 
Dream growing into dream, and life evolved from life: 

Here is the newborn light quickening to fresher energies, 
Another Present growing from the seedcorn of the Past, 

Both flesh and spirit bathed again in prayer and cleansing water, 
And the new creature clothed-upon for one more phase of life. 


Half our time is spent asleep, yet few men manage wisely 

How to make sleep happy, and thus redeem that half: 
Healthy temperance and exercise, purity and honesty and piety, 
These reward such worship with the blessing of sweet sleep: 

3ut each excess, and evil thoughts, and craft and prayerless pillows 
Yield by night the troublous storm of fancied fears and pains, 
He is a prudent husbandman, whose conscience on his bed 
Is as a barn well stored with peace, the grain of good rememberings ; 
He is a thriftless farmer, whose spirit night by night 
Is like a wilderness of thorns, a jungle of ill memories. 


How different is one man’s night in essence from another, 

Here the sleep of innocence, there the swoon of guilt; 

The hot-brained stupor of the drunken, or mind’s ecstatic calm, 
The lying down and rising up, in hope or in despair, 

To one his pillow is a terror, where he cannot help but thin}, 
With nothing to hold back his heart from feeding on itself ; 

To another all is peacefulness, complacency, and comfort, 

For present, past, and future, every meditation sweet. 

Verily, through conscience of the soul, in each man’s half of life, 
His due reward or punishment is poured upon him sleeping. 


In dreams how near-allied is reason to unreason, 

What slight divergency in sleep betwixt insane and sane! 

That which is the uttermost of folly seemeth to the dreamer wisd.m, 
Nothing too absurd or false but standeth true for dreams. 
Imagination worketh while the judgment is at rest, 

And will is in captivity to good or evil habit: 

A just reward is herein given to clean and honest morals, 

That habit standeth sentinel, though will and judgment sleep. 

And many have dreamt dreams, and suffered from them deeply, 

And often have been warned betimes, or chastened in a dream ; 

Yet who remembereth,—who can catch his dream when he awaketh ? 
Vanishing with wakefulness it melteth into light: 

And often hath the roused-up dreamer striven in vain to hold 

The strong impression on his brain that fadeth out so quickly ; 

In vain,—the life of fancy dieth at the day, 

Another world, another life, is wakened with the morning. 


O best of blessings for creation, next to life itself, 

How vast a boon to every creature is the gift of sleep,— 

One half of time made happy, though so vext the other, 

Even abjects, slaves, and culprits, soothed and blest thereby,— 
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Happy, soothed, and blest, if Sin hath kissed Repentance, 

Or the good and honest heart is witness to itself. 

How can the wicked dare deliberately to sleep, 

Lying down helpless in the dark, unclad except with grave clothes, 
To sleep, in type to die,—their bed a cushioned coffin, — 
Tormented by bad memories in the purgatory of conscience ? 
How can they wake unscared, impenitent, as if to resurrection ? 
How can they face another day of life without a God? 

Wise is the man who kneeleth every night beside his bed ; 

Thou canst not tell if death be now not shrouded in these curtains : 
My Father died asleep,—and never knew he died,— 

Dead in his bed they found him ; for his soul had passed away: 
Dead in his bed !—how peaceful looked my Father in his sleep, 
As if reviewing in calm dreams his tranquil useful life ; 

One hand beneath the placid cheek, the other on his heart, 

That pitcher broken at the fountain as a potter’s vessel, 

Its precious liquor spilt and scattered, in one shattering moment, 
And then all peace and quietness, the good man’s sleep in death. 
He feared to die, —I fear it too,—I dread the pang of pain ; 

He feared not death,—I fear it: not,—for death is only slumber ; 
Sleeping, dreaming, waking,—blank night and bright to-morrow, 
Rest, refreshment, energy,—then Life for evermore ! 








STRAY THOUGHTS ABOUT GOVERNESSES. 


Goveryssses! We almost shudder at the word. | 
How it meets us everywhere; from the adver- | 
vertisement sheet of the Times, down to the last | 
page of the little chatty gossiping chronicle of| 
the insignificant country town. We see a} 
card announcing the desirable qualities pos: | 
sessed by a lady seeking pupils, on almost | 
every stationer’s counter, and in almost every | 
fancy shop which we entér or pass. We read | 
and hear of governesses’ institutions here, 
there, and everywhere; and what is more, we 
are continually being bored with the subject 
in every house containing young children, with 
which we have anything to do. 

Truly the governess market is over-stocked ; 


| at one time it was rather a mark of distinction 





when it could be said, “ Mrs. So-and-so does 
not send her children to school, she has a 
governess at home;” and the governess in 
those days was usually a lady. Can it be said 
so now? Rather, do not all the daughters of 
struggling tradespeople, forced to earn their 
own living, as a matter of course choose teach- 
ing for a profession, because it is considered 
(to use a vulgar word) the most genteel of all 
modes of gaining support? How many a 
good milliner spoilt ? how many a lady's 
maid out of place? how many a promising 
shop-woman do we not find in our nursery 
school-rooms? Hence the institution of the 





class “nursery governesses ;”” an imposition 


generally, and nearly always a mistake. “Have 
a good nurse for your children,” I say, 
“and when they are old enough to learn, let 
them go for an hour or two into the school- 
room and be taught by a lady well fitted for 
her position; but do not mix the two offices of 
nurse and governess together, it seldom 
answers.” But I am digressing. 

I fancy nursery governesses, as a rule, are 
not too well informed; just a smattering of 
grammar, English history, and geography, 
faulty spelling, inferior music, and worse than 
patois in the way of French. It is difficult to 
imagine how a really sensible mother can allow 
her children to be taught by one who would 
probably, if questioned, give the date of the 
Reformation as prior to the battle of Hastings, 
be bewildered in her mind as to the identity of 
Thomas a Becket, and Cardinal Wolsey, and 
invariably confound Thomas Cromwell, Ear! of 
Essex, with Oliver the usurper. Oh! for 
government, or indeed any imperative exa- 
minations, to clear our schoolrooms of those 
who are unfitted to preside there. There 
would then be farewell said to such: enor- 
mities as the invention of printing by Roger 
Bacon, or the discovery of America by Sir 
Christopher Wren. Farewell! along farewell 
to the fallacious notion that Sir Thomas More 
wrote “ Lalla Rookh.” Then should Benjamin 
Franklin fly his kite in peace, without danger 
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ef losing it in the Arctic regions; and Martin 
Luther be rescued from the stake to which he 
has been unmercifully tied. Then would the 
translator of the “Iliad” enjoy his villa at 
Twickenham, without having unwillingly forced 
upon him the arduous duties of Leo the Tenth. 
Then should we cross the Atlantic in going to 
America, and find out indeed that we could 
not travel to Paris by rail. Athens should be 
restored to Greece, and Rome be found seated 
on the Tiber, and the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean return from washing the shores 
of Southern Asia. 

I fear my remarks on nursery governesses 
may, by some, beconsidered uncharitable, though 
I regret to say they are suggested by occur- 
rences in real life. I know a lady, the prin- 
cipal of a school, who once engaged a young 
lady (aged twenty-five) to assist with the 
younger pupils. She was well recommended 
from one of the first governesses’ institutions 
in London, and professed to be quite com- 
petent to teach soundly all that was required 
of her. Soon after her arrival, the principal, 
in looking ever an exercise of one of the pupils, 
written under the supervision of this assistant, 
was horrified to find Roman and English his- 
tory mixed together most incongruously. I[ 
forget the exact facts, but it was something 
quite as egregious as ascribing the glory of 
the Norman conquest te the Emperor Nero! 
Another time she found the teacher in a 
state of hopeless ignorance, not knowing where 
to find on the map the chief town of one of 
England’s counties. Her spelling was most 
defective, and she was quite unable to give a 
grammatical reason for any form of speech, 
even the simplest sentence, and frequently | 
used the nominative case for the objective, or 
vice versd. She could trim a bonnet charm- 
ingly, and would have made a first-rate 
milliner, if she had not so greviously missed 
her vocation. Nevertheless, after she left the | i 
school (which was.as soon as could be arranged), 
the principal had one or two applications con- 
cerning her from ladies to whom this assistant 
had offered her services as a competent in- 
structress. I wish this were an isolated case, 
but I fear there are too many to correspond 
with it. I have some slight acquaintance 
with one, who would, I am sure, feel indignant 
if she were classed among ordinary nursery- 
governesses, who has been known to assert that 
the author of “ Utopia” was also the writer of 
the “ Trish Melodies.” And another, who con- 
siders herself a good teacher, who told some 
little girls who applied to her that “ Naples 
was the capital of Italy.” I could enumerate 
many more cases did space permit, but these | I 
will, I trust, be sufficient to remove the im- 

















look!” says one lady to another. 
yes, and so I am likely to be,” is the reply,— 
“ My governess is enough to drive me wild!” 
“How so? 


pression of injustice and exaggeration which 
my remarks might otherwise give. 

But let us look on the other side. 

As arule in this world we work for payment— 
as bear witness the various bills which at Christ- 
mas-time fall like snowflakes upon our table. 
We may grumble at each amount as we glance 
at it, and think, “ Dear, me! how much every- 
thing costs.” But who that is good for any- 
thing would grudge paying a fair price for 
articles received? If we gave threepence per 
pound for beef, we should not be astonished if 
we found it stringy and uneatable, nor should 
we expect tea at one shilling to be fit to drink; 
moreover, the fit of a.coat is a matter of no little 
importance, but who that employs a good tailor 
would refuse to pay his terms? Stilton cheese 


is one thing and Dutch cheese is another, and 
we should be worse than foolish to expect to 
be supplied with Stilton at the rate of Dutch. 
Neither have we any right to expect good sound 
teaching if we give our governesses such 
salaries as ten, twelve, fifteen, or even twenty 
pounds per annum: the education in exchange 
must necessarily be like the threepenny beef, 
very unsatisfactory. Governesses are, as arule, 
supposed to be ladies; granting the supposi- 
tion, how is it possible for any one to dress as 
a lady, to pay her travelling and other expenses, 
to say nothing of the thousand and one little 
matters, such as books, music, &c., which are 
among the essentials to one engaged in teach- 
ing, out of a salary of fifteen pounds? Like 
the man who was told to put five horses singly 
into four stalls, I give it up! wondering much 
how any girl in her senses can prefer a doubt- 
ful position in a stranger’s house, with less than 
cook’s wages, in exchange for her services— 
which may, in spite of her ignorance, her want 
of head-knowledge, be yet given in that loving 
spirit which is acceptable to Him who seeth 
not as man seeth—to the post of elder sister 


n her father’s crowded home. There she 


could relieve her hard-worked mother of 
countless small cares and worries, and that 
poor mother would also be spared much anxious 
thought and contrivance, in order that her 
daughter, the governess, may appear in fitting 
attire when out walking with the young ladies, 
of whom the mother makes somewhat exultant 
boasts’ to her less 
whose daughters are only milliners or dress- 
makers. 


fortunate acquaintance, 


“How worried you 


But I move upward. 
“ Worried ! 


She seemed such a nice girl when 
saw her, and looks clever, too, I quite ex- 


pected to hear you sounding her praises,— 
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what is the matter?” “Well, nothing very 
much to speak of, but her manner is so fright- 
fully chilling when she is with us. I never 
know which she prefers, remaining in the school- 
room or coming into the drawingroom in the 
evening; it makes me quite uncomfortable 
sometimes. And my husband is so annoyed, 
because he hoped she would spare me with the 
children after dinner ; but she does nothing to 
amuse them, and even refused to play at 
dranghts withlittle Arthur last evening, though 
the child asked her so winningly to have a 
game.” 

And how is this? Much as it is to be 
lamented, it is an undeniable fact that this 
chilling manner seems to go with a governess 
as part and parcel of herself. Who that has 
ever visited in a family, where the governess 
is expected to make one of the party in the 


sisters the must kind. It has been no slight 
trial to be separated from all these; from her 
father, perhaps, by death, and to wake up from 
her early dream of life’s pleasures to its stern 
matter-of-fact realities, to which she has not 
yet become accustomed. She may, perhaps, 
though thoroughly well educated and tolerably 
intellectual, have but little aptitude for teach- 
ing (which must be, I should imagine, any- 
thing but easy work to those naturally not 
fond of it), and consequently she feels her 
duties somewhat irksome, and looks upon 
amusing the children out of school hours as 
little less than a-tax; and with her heart 
clinging fondly to old friends and dear asso- 
ciations, she finds it difficult to warm towards 
comparative strangers. 

Still I do not wish to excuse such conduct, 
—on the contrary, I think it decidedly wrong. 





drawing-room after dinner, has not noticed the 
freezing atmosphere which seems to surround 
her, and quite neutralizes any attempt to be- 
come friendly, or even tolerably well acquainted 
with her. It seems very sad. I wonder if 
any of this reserve can be traced to the cir- 
cumstance that when she enters the room no 
one bids her welcome, even by a sign,—no one 
goes out of the way to place a chair for her, or 
to find a comfortable place for her by some one 
who might prove an agreeable companion. Of 
this I do not wish to judge. 

Nor do I wish to bring forward this case as 
an example; I believe, and indeed know, that 
in many families the governess is treated not 
only respectfully, but affectionately ; looked up 
to as an authority, and consulted in little 
schemes of amusement, as well as in more 
sober matters. 

But still I wish to look at both sides of the 
shield: and I cannot but fear that, in many 
cases, due allowance is not made for the gover- 
ness by her employers. Alas! how seldom 
do we make allowance for the short-comings 
or even the peculiarities of those around us! 


‘© We cannot fathom human hearts, 
We see not how they fall, 
We know not where to praise or blame,— 
Oh! why then judge at ail?” 


I wonder if the lady who is so fretted by her 
governess’s chilling manner ever thinks of the 
aching pain which she must have so often in 
her heart? Born and brought up very likely 
in the midst of comfort, perhaps even luxury, 
with every privilege of education that money 
could procure, with her harp and piano, and 
books and pictures, to say nothing of her 


*' entrusted to her care. 


It is her duty to bring down her thoughts and 
| aspirations to the level of the young minds 
'she has to cultivate, and if she be (as every 
| teacher should be) a learner in the great school, 
|of which Christ Himself is master, she will in 
jtime thankfully study her difficulties under 
His blessed direction; and the remembrance 
of her own imperfections and slowness to 
learn will go a long way towards helping her 
jto be patient and gentle with the little ones 
And by and by too, it 
is to be hoped she will cease to enfold herself 
in her own troubles, but will learn to despise 
no sympathy, however seldom given, and learn 
to prize the smallest attention; and in striving 
to be a help and comfort to others will fec] 
| happier in herself. And happiness is like 
sunshine, it goes forth and warms and blesses 
all under its influence. 

But all this must necessarily be a work of 
| time, and doubtless it is no slight trial to the 
Na eoent of a large family to find her governess 
lindifferent to the children’s own peculiar 
| interest, and showing a decided want of sym- 
|pathy in all that concerns them out of the 

schoolroom. I repeat this must be very trying, 
and I should say that mothers need under the 
circumstances a little, it may be a good deal, 
| of forbearance. 

But perhaps this may be thought hard and 
| unreasonable, to have to put up with so much 

from one who ought to be a great comfort. 
| Well! it may seem so; yet who is perfect 

And where shall we find all that 
[we want? Not on earth certainly; and we, 
| who are training for heaven must not despise 
aes companions in the work; they may seem 
to be behind us now, but who can tell how far 





} among us ? 





horse, and flowers, and countless outdoor re- in advance of us they may be before very long ? 
sources, and, crowning these, parents the|I would say then, let the mother help the 
most loving and indulgent, and brothers and | governess with all loving sympathy, and if 
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needed, with all judicious counsel, though the 
last should be cautiously administered. <A 
lady, who undertakes the post of governess, 
should herself be well informed and thoroughly 
fitted for her work; yet though, as a rule, 
advice in school matters should be sparingly 
and considerately given, I add most impres- 
sively, it should be quietly and thankfully re- 
ceived, 

There is a morbid sensitiveness in which 
some governesses indulge which must be a 
great trial to those around them. 
up every word at all doubtful in its import, 
and twist and turn it into something very un- 
kind indeed; and when we are on the look-out 
for grievances, they certainly do mount up 
most formidably. And there is no doubt that 
these fancied trials are very hard to bear, for 


They catch 


the one reason that, being imaginary, we have 
to bear them alone. With every cross which 
our heavenly Father gives us to carry, He 
grants the needful strength wherewith to bear 
it, but nowhere in all the countless promises 
which are given for the comfort of His children 
do we find one word of help for those who 
make their own troubles. Morbidly sensitive 
people, then, though most irritating and weary- 
ing to live with, are very pitiable, for they feel 
their troubles very real indeed, and yet must 


leave them alone; and who can imagine any- 
thing more sad than to suffer, and yet not 


have God's comfort in the sorrow ? 

When the governess is not of this highly 
imaginative type, but is cheerful in society, 
and fond of her pupils, studious with regard 
to mamma's wishes, and anxious to spare her 
in all that lies in her power, supposing, too, 
that the mother works with 
full confidence in method of 
instruction and in training the hearts as well 


her, and, having 


nea 


her imparti 
as the minds of her pupils, leaves her to follow 
her own views respecting them, it surely must 
be anything but an unhappy position. ‘Trials 
there are and must be in every path of life, 
but I cannot see why that of a governess, who 
looks beyond this world for solid peace, should 


¢ 


be so unbearably miserable as it ten re- 
pe So unpdearavly miseradie as 1t 1s oiten 1 


presented. True; where the parents do not 
work with the governess, when what she says 
and teaches they do not scruple to contradict ; 
and, moreover, when in intellectual attain- 
ments and tastes the governess is superior, 
and what is more, cannot help knowing she is 
superior to the mother of her pupils, then 
indeed her position must be a difficult one— 
very difficult indeed. But this, we will hope, 
is an exceptional case. Where highly intel- 
lectual tastes do not abound there is often a 
fund of good practical common sense, which 
very clever people often grievously lack, and 
this commodity makes very good ballast. We 
cannot all be geniuses, but we can all be steady 
practical followers of Him, who, when asked 
by His disciples to show them who was great- 
est in the kingdum of heaven, took a little 
child, and set him in the midst, and said— 
“ Whosoever shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is in the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

And ge how loving were His 
actions and words with regard to these. little 
ones, pondering over His tender love when He 
took them up in His arms and blessed them, 
surely the task of teaching them becomes 
hallowed indeed, and the privilege of those 
must be great (if only they do not abuse it) 


greatest 


rememberin 


to whom is given the culture of the soul, and 
heart, and mind, in their earliest and most im- 
pressible stages. The lessons learnt in these 
early years will not be forgotten, they will 
extend beyond this world. 

Let us then be careful to seek out fit per- 
sons to serve in this most important work, 
and having found them, let us no less bear in 
mind that in every relation in life we must 
and and longer a 
word at which people shrug their shoulders— 


bear forbear ; then—no 
no more a byword for discontent, but a valued 
member of society, our own friend and the 
dearly loved friend of our children, will be 
the one who holds in our family a high and 
respected post, and walks among us by the 
no longer despised, but honourable title of 
Governess. S. M. E. 
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NUMBER 


ELEVEN. 


A Christmas Story. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I.— CHRISTMAS EVE AT THE KLAUSENS’. 


It is Christmas Eve, 1776, and the red light 
of sunset has found its way through the win- 
dow of a small house in the suburbs of Vienna, 
and is throwing gleams of ruddy light upon the 
flaxen heads of a cluster of children, who are 
eagerly looking out on the snow-covered world. 
Their father, Franz Klausen, is one of the heroes 
of the war which for more than twenty years 
desolated the homes of Germany ; for his good 
conduct and bravery he was made an officer at 
the end of the war; but alas! he received no 
pension on which to support his empty dig- 
nity; and having had such serious wounds 
that he is scarcely able to do any work, and 
being also blessed with ten children, the eldest 
of whom is only thirteen, the family are often 
reduced to great distress, and scarcely able to 
keep the wolf away from the door. 

His wife, Elizabeth, a fair-haired woman of 
about thirty, is sitting overlooking the merry 
group of children, and maintaining order, 
while she spins busily, and from time to time 
rocks a cradle near her in which lies their 
youngest child, a baby only a few months old. 
Fourteen years since, when she married Franz, 
she was one of the prettiest girls in the 
suburbs ; now anxiety and labour have in a 
great measure dimmed her beauty, but have 
not destroyed the loving, trustful look in the 
soft, grey eyes, which are now watching the 
sleeping infant with all a mother’s pride. 
Through all their trials and anxieties Franz 
and his wife have never murmured; their 
youngest-born has as large a share of their 
love as their eldest, Frieda; not one of the 
flock could be spared; they have thanked God 
for the loan of each child, and trust to Him to 
supply their daily bread. 

Elizabeth looks fondly from one to other of 
the eight children in the room: industrious 
Frieda, like her mother, is spinning diligently; 
Marguérite, her nine years old daughter, is 
sitting with Fritz, who is just five, on the 
window-seat, which is also shared by the twins, 
Grethel and Katerina; Franz junior, a sturdy 
little fellow just four, is playing with little 
Nona at his mother’s feet; and Decimus, the 
baby, lies asleep in the cradle. The two eldest 


boys, Joseph and Karl, are not yet home from 
school. 

“ Mother,” says little Grethel, “do you sup- 
pose Santa Klaus will mind the cold?” 


never saw him; but I should suppose he liked 
it, as he only comes at Christmas time.’’ 

“ Supposing he should not come to-night ?” 

“Oh, no fear, Grethel,” said wiser Mar- 
guérite, “he always comes at Christmas. What 
will he bring us, I wonder?” 

“What do you wish for each? Come, we'll 
see who can guess what Santa Klaus will 
bring.” 

“Joseph shall have a new spelling-book,” 
said Frieda. 

“And Karl a slate and pencil, he wants 
them so much,” said Marguérite, “and Frieda 
a thimble.” 

“ And what would Marguérite like best?” 
asked the mother. 

“ A nice little box like that at Frau Ritter’s, 
| with a picture on the top.” 

“ And Katerina and Grethel ?”’ 
Elizabeth. 

“Oh, a picture book!” they shouted joy- 
fully; while Fritz chimed in, “and for me 
too.”’ 


asked Frau 


said Frieda. 





sweets for Decimus,” 


will Santa Klaus bring for mother ?” 
big he will soon walk,” said Grethel, “and 
then mother will want another baby.” 


of you already?” said the father, 
heartily; “with ten hungry mouths to fill, do 
you suppose we want more? Is it not more 


Santa Klaus P ’’ 

“Oh, no! no! no!” they all shouted, laugh- 
ing, and hiding themselves behind the mother, 
as Franz pretended to catch them; and then 
began a game of romps because it was so near 





and then to join in the general merriment, 


“How should I tell, child? You knowl , 


“And a box of soldiers for Franz, and 


| “Very well, children,” said a cheerful voice, 
| for, unperceived by the merry band, Franz || 
had entered, with the two boys; “and what 








} 
1} 


likely that mother will give some of you to 


the happy Christmas time; while the mother | 
made the supper ready, stopping every now | 


“ Oh, a new baby, father; Decimus grows so | 


“What! don’t you think there are enough | 
laughing | 


| 
| 
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when father made a more extraordinary gri- {Elizabeth had seen Frieda safely tucked up, 
mace than usual. |she came into the house-room, and found her 
Even the bright firelight seemed to enjoy | husband sitting gloomily over the fire. The 
the fun, and threw ruddy gleams upon the merriment which he had kept up before the 
polished Dutch clock, and on the old oak children had all gone, and he looked an old 
dresser and well-kept furniture, which, seen in | and anxious man. 
the flickering light, seemed almost endued| ‘What ails thee, Franz?” said his wife, 
with life. gently; “thy spirits have quite left thee; art 
At last supper was ready, and the children | thou ill?” 
gathered round the table; and while the mo- “ Not more than usual,” answered the officer, 
ther lighted the candle, Frieda and the others|who had never recovered the effects of his 
sang the evening hymn. wounds ; ‘but how can I help feeling anxious ? 
Thou knowest how many we have to provide 
for, and yet the money I earn would scarcely 
suffice to support half that number. Provi- 
sions get daily dearer, and as for wood, never 
has it been such a price as now. This will in- 
deed be a hard winter with us; God help us 
to get safely over it!” 


“ Gone is the daylight, the night draweth near, 
The red glow of sunset hath faded away ; 
Father Almighty, Redeemer most dear, 

Spirit of light, by whom darkness grows clear, 
List now while we pray. 





* Shine in our hearts that no night may be there, 
Lighten our spirits with radiance divine ; “Nay, Franz, why should we fear?” an- 


In joy and in sorrow, in safety or fear, swered Frau Elizabeth ; “thou knowest that 
When night cometh on, or when morn draweth near, | nowhere are provisions cheaper than in Vienna, 

Still may we be thine. and for wood, though it is dearer, it is not 
half so dear as in other places. Frieda al- 
ready spins nicely, and will soon be able to 
make money by her work, and Karl gets of an 


“‘ Gone is the day with its sorrow and care, 
Come is the hour for calmness and rest, 
Grant in the heavenly rest we may share, 





: : : age to be useful.” 
For death’s awful night our soule moy prepare, “What can they do?” said Franz, despond- 
And wake with the blest. ingly. “ Were I but a common soldier, in- 
And then the cheerful meal began, doubly | deed, one might put them to some trade, or 
cheerful this evening, because it was so near | they might go into the army; but it would ill 
to Christmas. become an officer’s sons to herd with the com- 
After supper the children wished for another | mon country bumpkins.” 
game of romps; but Franz said it was too| “Surely thine officership is more of a hin- 
late, and he was tired; so they begged the | drance than a profit,” answered the wiser wife. 
mother for a story; and when they were all| “ Better would it be for all to forget it, and let 
seated round her she began. It was a very|thy children begin life in the same rank in 
singular and amusing narrative of the doings | which thou didst begin it. Small shame is it 
of little Stupid-head, who rescued his scorn-| to a man to whom God has given strength to 
fully wise brothers from the clutches of a/ earn his bread honestly, even though it be but 
giant, and for his bravery was knighted by}|as a field labourer. Better is work than a 
the king, while his conceited brothers re- | ragged coat.” 
mained “All O,” which, being translated,| Franz looked cheered. 
means, “ Nothing after all.” “TI feared to suggest it to thee, for I thought 
When the children’s amusement at this thou wouldst think it beneath him; but Frau 
story had somewhat subsided, and they had} Mistrye of the fish market has offered to take 
all given their opinions of it, Frau Elizabeth| Joseph as an errand boy. Shouldst thou 
said it was their bed-time. Frieda went up| object ?” 
with some of the children, and the mother! Poor Frau Elizabeth! it was a great trial 
washed and undressed the rest, and heard | to her, for it seemed a coming down in life to 
them say their prayers, while Franz went out | think of her handsome Joseph as a fish-boy. 
to try if he could see anything of Santa! She felt how much easier humanity is in 
Klaus. | theory than in practice. But her courage did 
What a row of stockings and shoes lay at ‘not fail her, and she managed to say calmly, 
the foot of the beds! Even baby’s must be | though rather sadly: 
put out to-night, for it was his first Christmas| ‘“ Beggars must not be choosers, Franz, and 
Eve. After a little time the excitement sub-|I had rather see our Joseph an honest fish- 
sided, and all the little eyes were fast closed, | boy than have him idle and worthless.” 
while the rosy flush of sleep began to steal! Franz put his arm round her and gave her 
over each chubby little cheek. When Frau /@ loving kiss. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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“Truly a virtuous woman is a jewel beyond 
price,” he said; “but I did but try thee, dear 
wife, to find if thine armour were secure. I 
have better news for thee. Herr Klager, the 
Emperor’s printer, has offered to take Joseph 
into his shop. Shall the lad go?” 

Frau Elizabeth was much pleased; here 
was a chance of an honourable trade for the 
boy; and she and her husband sat till late by 
the fire, talking over their prospects, with 
hope in their hearts, and then went quietly to 
bed. 


CHAPTER II.—SANTA KLAUS’ CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Frav E1izaBbetH awoke with a start when she 
had only been in bed a few hours, fancying 
she heard a noise; but all was still, and she 
soon fell asleep again. After some time an- 
other sound roused her—a child’s crying. 
She lighted a candle, and looked into the 
cradle, but little Decimus slept soundly, so she 
went into the next room. There lay her 
healthy, happy children fast asleep. 

But still the crying went on—a feeble, mi- 
serable wail. It came from outside the house, 
so she roused her husband, who thought at 
first it was the wind, but at last was persuaded 
to go down and look. 

By this time dawn was breaking, and they 
could distinguish the objects round them. On 
the door-step sat the figure of a woman, lean- 
ing against the door-way. Franz and his wife 
were filled with compassion, and told her to 
come into the house; but the figure made no 
reply, and still the feeble wailing went on; and 
Frau Elizabeth, kneeling down, found that the 
stranger had an infant, apparently a few weeks 
old, in her arms. 

“Poor thing,” she murmured, “it is half- 
dead of hunger and cold;” and she took it in 
her arms, and did all that her mother’s love 
prompted to revive it. Franz, in the mean- 
time tried to rouse the stranger, but in vain, 
and as the light became stronger, and he 
could see more clearly, he found that he gazed 
on the face of a corpse. 

He called a passing watchman, and the body 
was carried into the house, and laid on the 
bed, while Franz went to the “Office of the 
Dead.” Elizabeth remained alone with the 
child and its dead mother. She had evidently 
travelled far before she sat down to die, for 
her shoes were almost worn out, and her feet 
blistered. She was a very pretty girl, appa- 
rently about nineteen; her black hair hung 
dank and loose down her back, and a peaceful 
smile hovered over the quiet face. From her 
style of dress and shade of complexion Eliza- 
beth fancied she must be Italian, and the 














“Officer of the Dead,’ who soon arrived, 
thought the same. More than this could not 
be discovered; she had no papers, and no or- 
nament but a plain gold wedding ring. After 
taking down the evidence the officer left, ap- 
pointing the following day for the funeral. 

By this time the children were all awake, 
and, not knowing what had happened, were 
shouting with delight at the treasures brought 
them by Santa Klaus. Their mother went to 
tell them to be quiet, and had scarcely ap- 
peared on the threshold when Grethel called 
out: 

“Did I not guess that Santa Klaus would 
bring mother a new baby? This is not 
Decimus.” 

Then Elizabeth told them, in soft and gentle 
tones, about the poor mother found dead on 
the door-step, and the poor little orphan baby, 
and the children all cried at the story; but 
when they saw the baby they were comforted, 
for it was better than all the other presents 
that Santa Klaus had brought. 

“What can we do with the child?” said 
Franz, a few days after, when things were 
quiet again. 

“ Let us see whether any of the neighbours 
will take it,” said Elizabeth; “there is Karl 
Happe, the blacksmith, has but one, and is 
well to do; or Conrad, the miller, he has only 
two.” 

But no one would take charge of the forlorn 
little one, and at last Franz made up his mind | 
to keep it himself, and he was supported in 
this resolve by his wife. 

“ You see, Franz,” she said, ‘“ God has pro- 
vided for our Joseph, doubtless it was to make | 
room for this poor child; and what though | 
now it makes more mouths to feed, one day it | 
will make more hands to work, so let us keep | 
even this eleventh.” 

Franz turned round to the troop of child- | 
ren, who, with wide opened eyes, were listen- | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








ing in no small anxiety to their father and 
mother. 

“Children, are you willing to share your | 
bread with Number Eleven, or what shall we 
do with him ? ” 

They all cried out, “ Let us have Number 
Eleven for another brother; do not send him || 
away!” 

So the next day the baby was taken to | 
church, and was christened Klaus; but his new | 
friends called him ever afterwards Number 
Eleven. 


CHAPTER III.—-THE YOUNG PRINCESS. 


Ir was a lovely day in May, four years after 
the introduction of Number Eleven into the 
Klausen family. The Danube sparkled in the 
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bright sunshine, as it flowed on its way towards 
the Black Sea, the birds in the Augarten sang 
joyously, and spring flowers were bursting 
into life. The cheerful voices of the peasants 
on the timber rafts floating down the river 
were borne shorewards by the light spring 
breeze. All the sounds and sights of Nature 
spoke of happiness. 

But in the great Austrian city there was 
universal mourning. 


tators on this soft May morning; mothers 


with infants in their arms, old men leaning on 


their sticks, young children, and strong work- 
men, all stood gazing in the direction of the 
Imperial palace. 

At last there came forward from it towards 
the Bourg Thor, not a funeral procession, as 
might have been expected, but several of the 
royal carriages. 
Antoinette, was on her way to Paris to meet 
her betrothed husband, the Dauphin. 
apparently an excellent marriage for her, but 
to her dearly beloved Austrians it seemed an 
utter banishment, and they greeted her car- 
riage, not with the cheer of congratulation 


which meets most brides, but with a burst of 


sorrow, as they all pressed forwards in tears 
to catch a glimpse of their princess, sweet 
Marie Antoinette, the fifteen-years’-old bride, 


thus early taken far away from the home of | 


her childhood. 
The last fortunate watcher had caught the 


. » . | 
last view of the sweet, sad face, the carriages | 


were far on their way to Paris, and the last 
courier was out of sight. Then, silently and 


sadly, the crowd returned to their homes, | 


heedless of the bright morning, and feeling as 
if the sunshine had forsaken Vienna for ever. 
Was it a presentiment of the unheard-of sor- 
row which was so soon to fall upon that fair 
young head, which thus changed the joy which 


a wedding generally brings with it into the | 


grieving which is usually caused only by a 
funeral ? 

Among the citizens who were passing out 
through the Bourg Thor towards their homes 
were Franz Klausen and his wife, with their 
children. The struggles of the last four years 
had aged them both, though all their hardships 


had not taken away the trustful look in Eliza- | 
The flaxen-haired child- | 


beth’s soft grey eyes. 
ren were much more altered than their pa- 


rents. Frieda had become a pretty maiden of 


seventeen, with a modest, intelligent face, and | 


pretty figure; Marguérite was very like her 
elder sister. Both girls wore striped silk 
handkerchiefs tied over their heads, white 


chemisettes, short coloured jackets open in 
front, and short grey petticoats; between them 


All the streets and ave- | 
nues of Vienna were filled with anxious spec- 


The young princess, Marie | 


It was | 


| they had a dark-haired boy, and they lagged a 

| little behind the rest of the party that they 

might talk together about the princess. Joseph, 

a tall, fine-grown lad, who had escaped for a 

minute from his work to look at the sight, 

had already returned to Herr Klager’s; Karl 
| was employed as an errand boy, and also set 
| off about his business; while Fritz and Franz 
| went to school, and the little girls, Grethel 
and Katerina, set off for the Ursuline school, 
to which they were admitted, taking Nona 
| with them, Marguérite had left school, as the 
family was almost entirely supported by the 
| spinning of the girls and their mother, for it 
| would be some years before the apprentices 
|could do more than support themselves par- 
| tially; and Frau Elizabeth often exclaimed that 

\the two boys ate more than the rest of the 

; family put together. 

“ Frieda,’ said Marguérite, “certainly thou 
| wast right, and it would not be pleasant to be 
la princess, though”—and she looked at her 
well-patched dress—“ it would be pleasant to 
| have better clothes and a larger house, and 
| plenty to eat; but only fancy if you had to go 
| all that way, and we thought we should never 
|see you again! Why, it would break our 
| hearts.” 

“Yes, indeed, how could we be happy again ? 
Ah, the poor Empress, how she will grieve for 
the beautiful Princess! If we shall miss her 

so much, we who so rarely saw her even pass, 

what must be the sorrow of her mother!” 
“ Do you think, Frieda, that Empresses care 
for their children as much as our mother cares 


” 


for us P 
“There can be no mother like ours,’ an- 
“Oh, Marguérite, what should 


” 


| swered Frieda. 
| we do without her ? 

Marguérite’s answer was stopped by the 
mother turning back to warn them not to 
| loiter. . 

“There is much spinning yet to be done,” 
she said, “and the house-rent must be paid 
next week.” Then, as she went on with Franz, 
| she murmured, “ Poor children, it seems hard 
not to allow them a holiday now and then, and 
yet it is easier than that they should have to 
go far from me like the poor little Princess. 
What should I do without them ?” 

At last the house was reached. 

“ Mother,” said Marguérite, “may we bring 
our spinning into the garden? It is so warm 
and pleasant to-day.” 
| “As thou wilt, my child,” answered the 
|mother; “and indeed I feel inclined to follow 
| thine example myself; it seems to me that the 
|}house looks gloomy and dark, and yet it is 
i such a lovely day.” 


So the mother and daughters went out into 
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the little garden, and sat there happily until 
it was time to prepare the frugal dinner, for 
which the family would all be in. A very 
frugal meal it was, consisting entirely of cab- 
bage and bread, with no stronger beverage 
than water; the sisters took it by turns to 
prepare it, and now it was Marguérite’s day. 

In the mean time the two little boys played 
merrily in the garden, till at last the “ work- 
ing bees,” as Frau Elizabeth called them, 
came home from their different occupations, 
fall of delight at the fact that, owing to the 
wedding, all the shops were to be closed that 
afternoon, and there was to be a universal 
holiday. 

And now began an amicable discussion as 
to where they should go, and at last the Bas- 
tion was decided on, Franz Klausen’s favourite 
walk, as there he never failed to meet some 
old friend, with whom he could talk over his 
experiences in the army. The children also 
enjoyed looking down into the town, and 
watching the bustle and excitement; as for 
the mother, her great enjoyment consisted in 
seeing others happy. 


CHAPTER IV.—CONRADE KLAGER. 


On a balmy summer’s evening, four years after 
the marriage of the Princess, Frieda might 
have been seen standing at the garden gate, 
watching the setting sun and listening to the 
nightingales singing plaintively in the neigh- 
bouring trees. All the rest of the family had 
gone for a walk, except the two youngest, 
whom Frieda had just put to bed. All the 
rest, that is to say, whom God had spared; 
but Frieda’s black dress showed that one had 
been taken from among them. 

The last winter had been a hard one for the 
Klausen family; the mother, who had been 
ailing for some time, suddenJy became worse, 
and was obliged to give up spinning, and after 
a time to take to her bed. Then fever came 
into the little house, and nearly all the child- 
ren were seized with it. Joseph and Karl, 
who were taken in by a kindly neighbour, 
escaped, and Frieda also never took it, and by 
herself nursed all the sick ones. In the 
midst of this trouble gentle Frau Elizabeth 
passed away, and her children were left mo- 
therless. At first Frieda was too busy to 
realize her loss; she missed her mother’s 
gentle sympathy sadly, but she had no time 
to give way to sorrow. Gradually, however, 
all the children recovered, and although even: 
now they looked weak and ill, they were able 
to go on much as usual. Then Frieda really 
felt her loss, and there was not a moment of 
the day that she did not miss her mother’s 
gentle sympathy. » ,2ATDOTTR 





Tears rose in her eyes as she stood gazing 
over the Danube on this bright evening, and a 
prayer went up from her heart that God would 
help her to do her duty to her father and 
the children. 

“A lovely evening, Fraulein Frieda,” said a 
voice almost behind her, and the girl turned 
round confused and blushing to return the 
greeting of a good-looking young man, who 
had come up unnoticed by her. 

“Tt is a beautiful evening,” she answered 
demurely, “so soft and mild, and yet there is 
a nice breeze. How is Frau Klager this 
evening ?” 

“She is well, thank you;” the young man 
hesitated, and said abruptly, “did Joseph tell 
you that I wanted to speak to you this even- 
ing?” 

“No,” answered Frieda, calmly, “ you did 
not suppose so, did you ?”’ 

“T hoped so,” he answered, rather sadly, “for 
it filled my heart with such joy to see you 
standing there, and to suppose that you had 
stayed to please me. Ah! dearest Frieda, if only 
you would believe how truly I love you, and how 
earnestly I would try to make you happy, you 
would give me some hope; but you do not, 
cannot feel it, you do not care for me!” 

“ Ah, Conrade,” answered Frieda, keeping 
back her tears with difficulty, “how can you 
say so? How often must I tell you that you 
cannot care for me more truly than I care for 
you; but as for speaking of marriage it is 
useless; you know Frau Klager would never 
hear of your marrying a dowerless girl; and 
even if she would, I could not leave my family 
now.” 

“But you need not leave them, Frieda dar- 
ling, we will all live under the same roof, and 
I will work for you all; it is a good trade that 
of a tanner, and we should get on famously!” 

“What would your parents say to that, 
think you? A fine thing it would be for the 
son of the Emperor’s printer to live as we do. 
No! Conrade, without a dower I could not 
marry you, so there’s an end of it; and unless 
Rhubezahl himself should show us where to 
find treasure, Heaven alone knows whence my 
dower is to come. All our labour scarcely 
serves to support ourselves, and since Mar- 
guérite’s illness she has hardly been able to 
do anything. It would be far better, Conrade, 
that thou shouldst make up thy mind to for- 
get me.” 

“That would be so easy,” said the young 
man, bitterly; “thinkst thou, Frieda, that a 
man’s heart is made of such changeable metal ? 
Are not thy busy hands a better dowry than 
any money?” 

“Frau Klager would not say so,” answered 
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the girl; “so I will hear nothing more on the | 
subject, and thou must leave me now, Con- | 
rade, for it is not becoming in a girl to be. 
seen talking with a young man when her 
father’s back is turned.” 

But Conrade had been cheered by her! 
changing from the second to the more familiar 
third person, and would not so easily give up. 

“At least,” he urged, “thou wilt not send 
me quite away; thou wilt be betrothed to me, 
and perhaps better days may come !” 

“No, Conrade, it would be useless, and thy 
parents would never agree, so torment me no 
further.” 

“Thou art over prudish and particular,’’ 
answered her lover, angrily; “thy sister Mar- 
guérite would not have dealt thus with me, 
but thou art heartless and unkind. I am not 
rich enough, perhaps, for thee; or mayhap 
thou hast another lover. Farewell, Frauline, 
I wish thee good luck of thy new lover!” 

He went away without another word, while 
poor Frieda returned into the house, sat down 
by the table, and leaning her head on her 
hand, wept bitterly. 

Suddenly a little hand was laid upon hers, 
and a child’s voice said,— 

“Poor sister Frieda, why criest thou? Is it 
because they have all gone out and have left 
thee aloneP Let me sit on thy knee till 
father returns. 

It was Number Eleven who had come out of 
the sleeping-room in his little night-gown; and 
Frieda, struggling to hide her tears, lifted him 
on her knee, and laid his curly, black head on 
her shoulder. 

“Why dost thou cry, Frieda?” continued 
the little fellow ; “is it because we are so poor?” 

Frieda, of course, could not tell him, so she 
checked her tears and said,— 

“Tt was a very silly sister Frieda to cry, 
wasn’t it? But now I am going to be a wise 
sister Frieda and smile again, so Number 
Eleven must go to sleep.” 

The little fellow was not quite convinced, 
and put his arm round her neck, as he gazed 
wistfully at her with his handsome dark eyes. 

“How pretty thou art Frieda, and how I 
love thee,” he said, kissing her; “but I hate 
Conrade Klager because he made thee cry. 
When I get a big man I will fight him for 
thee!” 

Frieda coloured scarlet. Then the child 
had watched her out of the window. She 
felt very much vexed; however, it could not 
be helped, so she was obliged to make the 
best of it. 

“It is very naughty to talk so,” she said; 
“Conrade Klager did nought to hurt me, he 
is very kind!” 





“Then why didst thou ery ?” 

“Little boys should not be curious;” but 
it was because I felt unhappy. Number Eleven 
shall love me and kiss me, and I shall be happy 


| again.” 


“And thou wilt forgive me, too, dearest 
Frieda?” said Conrade’s voice; and there 
stood the penitent fellow on the threshold. 
“TI was so cross just now, but if thou only 
knewest how I love thee and wish to gain 
thee, and how little I care for dowry!” 

“T do know it, Conrade, aud therefore it is 
my part to see that thou dost not throw thy- 
self away, However, if it will comfort thee I 
forgive thee most heartily. But now must 
thou go away. Believe me, Conrade, if I 
marry not thee, yet never will I marry another 
man, for my heart is entirely thine.” 

“Thanks, sweetest Frieda; I will do thy 
bidding, but still hope matters may mend, 
and thou mayest one day be mine!” and with 
these words he left the cottage. 


CHAPTER V.—NUMBER ELEVEN GETS INTO AND 
OUT OF TROUBLE. 


Aout a week later in the summer the girls 
all sat out in the garden working; Frieda and 
Marguérite spinning, and the younger girls 
sewing. Fritz and Franz had got work now, 
and only the two youngest boys were in. 
These two little pickles had just begun to 
go to school, but they had been at home 
some hours, and were employing themselves, 
as so many do, in playing at what they had 
seen during the day, taking it by turns to be 
master and pupil. 

“See, Marguérite, what has Decimus got?” 
said Grethel, at last; “such a large piece of 
paper.” 

“It’s my copy-book, Grethel,” answered the 
little boy; “I found it in the house room.” 

“Not his real copy-book, Gretchen,” said 
Number Eleven, “it’s only play.” 

“Let me see it,” said Frieda, gently; “ why 
it’s the old petition father made to send to the 
Empress just before she died. It is useless 
now, | suppose.” 

“Then may I keep it, Frieda?” 

“Yes, if you like; only don’t leave it litter- 
ing about.” 

So the little boys went on playing, till at 
last Decimus was fairly tired out, and, lying 
down at his sister’s feet, fell asleep, while 
Number Eleven sat perched on a low wall 
picking out all the letters he knew in the 
petition. 

Frieda was telling her sisters a long legend 
of the Harz mountains; and it was not till 


nearly an hour later that they missed their 
foster-brother. 
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| “Where can the little plague be?” said 
Marguérite; “do you think he can have 
| tumbled behind the wall?” 

“Depend upon it he would have called out, 
| answered Frieda; however, she got up to see, 
| and not finding him there, tied a handkerchief 
| over her head and went in search of him. 

' She went in the direction of the river, as 
| she knew the child was fond of the water; but 
for a long time she could not find him. At 
| last she met a neighbour who said she had 
| seen the boy going towards the forest of 
| Bugitt, and there Frieda followed him. Soon 

she saw him by the river’s bank, trying to sail 
| the sheet of paper which he had fashioned like 
a boat, She called to him, and whether the 
child was startled by her voice or had over- 
balanced himself she could not tell, but he 
suddenly fell into the river. 

Frieda rushed to his assistance, calling for 
help and catching hold of a branch which hung 
over the water, she sprang in without a 
| moment’s hesitation, and grasped the strug- 
| gling child; .but, impeded by his weight, her 
| efforts to regain the shore were useless, and 
| she and her charge would certainly have been 
| drowned, had not a middle-aged, man in a 
| shabby brown coat, who was walking on the} 
| path, seen their distress and come to their| 
| rescue. 





father; and as the little boy opened the door, 
he found the brown-coated stranger, and a 
friend of his, standing on the threshold. The 


|! whole family rose up and begged them to 


enter, which they did, though with many 
apologies. 

“ We have quite finished,” said Franz, as he 
motioned to Marguérite to clear away the 
remains of the meal; “and even were it other- 
wise the deliverer of my daughter could not 
| fail to be welcome.” 
The stranger smiled. 

“Thanks, my friend,” he said, “but as for 
the maiden, it was her presence of mind more 
than my help which saved her. Where is she 
now; I hope none the worse for her wetting 
and the fright ?” 

Frieda came forward, blushing and smiling, 
to thank him for his help, and he asked,— 

“How didst thou fall into the water, 
child ?” 





my 
Upon which she gave an account of 


| the boy’s frolic. 


“ And where is the urchin?” continued the 
visitor; “for, truth to say, friend Klausen, 
thou hast here so many olive branches that it 
is hard to distinguish one from another.” 

Number Eleven, who had hidden himself 
behind the rest, was pushed forward; and the 
stranger, taking him by the hand, said,— 

“T hope, my child, thou didst not forget to 





They were soon safely landed, but scarcely 
had Frieda stepped on dry ground when the 
| anxiety and the exertion she had undergone 
| during the last few minutes proved too much, 
| and she fainted away. Number Eleven threw 
| himself upon her, crying out,— 


thank God, who spared thee yesterday when 
He might have punished thy naughtiness by 
taking away thy life P” 

“Yes!” answered the child; “ Frieda made 
me do so, and I thanked Frieda also.” 
“That was right, my boy, and what is thy 





“Frieda, dear Frieda, art thou going to die, 
| like mother? Oh, look up and smile once 
more, and I will never be naughty again.”’ 
The stranger drew him away, and bade him | 
seek for help from some neighbouring house. | 
The little boy did so, and as he went dropped | 
the paper which till then he had held firmly in 
his hand. The stranger picked it up, and was 
about to throw it into the stream, when the | 
heading caught his eye; he opened it, glanced | 
hastily over it, and put it into his pocket just 
as some women came up with the little mes- | 
senger. He gave the girl into their charge, 
told them he should call to see how she was | 
| next day, took down the address from Number | 
Eleven, and slipped away unnoticed. | 
| Frieda soon recovered and was taken home, | 
where their adventure excited a great deal of | 
interest, and Franz was glad to hear there was 
| a chance of his being able to thank the com- | 
| passionate stranger. 
The next day they were all sitting at dinner 
when a knock was heard at the door. 
“Run and see who it is Fritz,” 





said the 





name, and how old art thou ?” 

“T am eight, and my name is Number 
Eleven.” 

“Not thy real name,” interrupted Franz, 
| “thy real name is Klaus, because thou camest 
to us on the eve of Santa Klaus; but that has 
been well nigh forgotten in thy pet name.” 

“Eleven!” answered the guest. “I heard, 
friend, that thou hadst ten children, but here 
I find eleven; whence comes this ?” 

“This,” answered Franz, pointing to the 
foundling, “is not my child; he is an orphan 


/whom my wife and I found on our doorstep 


one Christmas morning. I have tried my best 
to get .my richer neighbours to provide for 
him, but in vain, and T have therefore brought 
/him up as my own.’ 

The stranger rose hastily, and said with 
emotion— 

“Good friend Klausen, is it so long since 
thou hast seen me that thou hast forgotten 


| me P” 


Franz gazed at him an instant, then fell on 
one knee, exclaiming,— 
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“Tt is the Emperor himself.” 

“ Rise, my friend,” said Joseph II.; “better 
' were it that I should kneel in the presence 
of so much virtue. Would to God that I had 
known all this sooner, but even now it is not 
too late to repair my error. I desire that 
from this day all these children become my 
pensioners, and that thou continue to set them 
examples of virtue and honour. I grant thee 
one hundred florins a-year for each of them, 
and two hundred florins additional to thy pen- 
sion for thyself. Go to-morrow to my treasurer, 
where thou wilt receive the first quarter’s pay- 
ment, and likewise a lieutenant’s commission 
for thy son.” 


Franz and his children threw themselves on | 


their knees before the Emperor, and burst into 


tears of joy; but Number Eleven clapped his | 


hands, and cried,— 
“Then, darling Frieda can marry the good 
Conrade Klager.” 


“Conrade Klager, the printer’s son; is he 
thy wooer, fair maiden? You must see to 
| this gear, Count Colerado, and let the young 
man’s parents know that I myself will give 
| the bride away. As for thee, young boy, it 
would be ill for thee to be dependent on 
charity all thy life, therefore as soon as pos- 
sible thou shalt be taken into the palace, 
to learn the duties of a page. Shalt thou 
like it?” 

“May I come sometimes and see my father 
and the others ?” 

“ Surely, for thou owest them all much grati- 
tude, and shouldest do all in thy power to | 
| return the good they have done for thee.” 

As he spoke he rose to go, and as the count 
| and he reached the outside, he exclaimed,— 
“God be thanked for the favour He has 
shown me this day, He has guided me to find 
out virtue in obscurity.” 


LIFE’S EVENTIDE. 


Sitence and glory spread over the meadows, 
The west is ablaze with the sunset glow ; 

Let us walk under the lengthening shadows, 
And talk of the times that were long ago. 


A purple haze o’er the hills is stealing, 

The white mist hangs o’er the streamlet’s bed. 
The soft breeze ripples the fount of feeling, 

And memories wake that we thought were dead. 


Such was the sunset glory round us— 
And the stillness, save for the vesper chime— 
When we spoke the whispered words that bound 
To tread together the paths of Time. 


Dearest! dost mind the sweet summer morning, 
We plighted our troth in the old church aisle, 
The mingled voices of hope and warning, 
The tear that brightened affection’s smile ? 





Ah, me! and sorrow e’en then was casting 
O’er summer gladness her shade of gloon 
But true Love’s blossoms are everlasting, 


They stood the trial and still they bloom. 


Then—in the bliss of our lives united, 
A wee bright blossom of joy was ours, 
Till winter her earthly beauty blighted, 


And she was transplanted to Eden’s bowers! 


Still in the valley of Time we wander, — 
But memory treasures her sweetness yet ; 
And we haste to follow her footsteps yonder, 
In the light of the sun that shall never set. 


Thus o’er the cloud, in its beauty measured, 
The Bow of Hope we have long discerned— 

For where the wealth of the heart is treasured, 
The longing glances of love are turned! 


And not of dark and of sombre tissue 
Alone, has the web of our weaving been ; 
But broidered about—we shall see in the issue, 
With stars and blossoms of silver sheen. 


Still at my side, through Life’s changeful weather, 
Constant and tender and true wert thou ; 

The spring and the summer we’ve passed together, 
We cannot for long be parted now! i 


The golden harvest awaits the reaper, 
Low bend the boughs of the purple vines, 
" 


’ 4] 
The glow of the sur 


the fair star of the evening shines! 
co] 


iset still grows deeper 





But see ! 
So, while our evening of life declining 

Bids us prepare for the midnight gloom, 
Hope, through the gathering darkness shining, 

Tells of the brightness beyond the tomb! 
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PROS AND CONS. OF TOWN AND COUNTRY CURES. 
A THIRD CLERICAL SOLILOQUY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE.” 


Even a piece of Gold may be hammered out! town,—he pronounces that you are much to 
too widely, and so exchange weight for flimsy} be envied. “Blessed retirement!” he sighs ; 
surface, and I fear that I may be thought to be, | “ simplicity and innocence of sight and sound, 
in a third soliloquy, even coming, over this | the emerald fields, the munching lambs, the 
theme of mine, to the verge of prosiness. But! far twinkling forge, the singing brook; how 
I would not soliloquise further about it (for | little distracting to heart and mind! how fa- 
other branches of the subject await my regard), | vourable for growth in grace, wisdom, beauty ! 
unless I found that I really am not writing to| how much more the sphere of Mary than can 
say something, but because I have something | be this Martha life of ours!” Just, then, 
yet to say. I shall, therefore, carry on my | however, the servant taps, and enters with the 
contrasts of town and country work into one | reminder that two persons are waiting in the 
more double-pannelled frame. | kitchen to see him, and one lady in the drawing- 
Your country rectory looks pretty, it must|room, so he lays aside his Ellicott and his 
be granted, among the green fields, which the| musings, and descends into the arena of 
winding brooklet, with its alders cuts into| work for the day, while you (it not being 
promontories, and almost islands ; here opening} school morning, or one broken with any 
a far vista, and there closing the view. It is| occasional duty) have quietly settled down 
pretty and complete, with the little church! in your study to read or write until lunch 
hard by, warm. in its ivy dress; the village | time. 
lying about you at your feet, only just outside | Well, the town parson would be, of course, 
the elms and chestnuts which make your se-/ partly right and partly wrong in his estimate 
clusion the more perfect, because of the peeps | of the advantages of your position. There is, 
of the world beyond; the world that is, of|of course, much greater leisure for study and 
pasture land and corn land, and sheep and|for meditation; a calmer atmosphere, less 
cows browsing, and children clustering at the distracting surroundings. Though you chafe 
sound of the school bell, and rustics (every one |in your study chair at Gladstone, or at Dis- 
well known to you) wending their way to raeli, or at both; though you hold forth at a 
market. Here, if anywhere, the purturbations snug party of clerical friends concerning the 
and excitements of the busy life might be sup- | pigheadedness of the Ritualists, or the obtuse- 
posed to be shut out from much troubling you; | ness of the Recordites (according to your bias) 














here life may develope healthily, and miss until your wife grows frantic, seeing the fork | 


many a stunting or deforming influence. You stuck in the leg of mutton and the knife 
saunter after breakfast in your garden, pass waving in the air, and no prospect of her 
from the dewy lawn, with its rose globes bend- guests being helped; though thus, I say, you 
ing silent and drenched, as the first light frost are excited and interested by the chronicles of 
melts upon them, to the kitchen garden, where | the far-off world, yet it is true that the actual 
the curly kail, and the savoys, and the brocoli, clash and din of battle is rather heard by you 
are dressed with diamonds which a duchess in the distance, than felt in its devastating 
might envy. You glean, I say, your quiet! power. You hear the fight going on, and it 
harvest, and pause, ere you return to your|chafes you in your tent, but you are not actu- 
study, to watch that steam that is being puffed | ally engaged in the grim earnest of the war. 
out in woolly puffs, as the train passes by to; You do but read of contests in which others 
the station six miles away. And from this you are forced to mix. There is not, of course, 
turn to contemplate the film of sun-hazed! perfect unanimity in your parish, but there is 
smoke that always broods over and marks the no fierce battle of parties ; and where your own 
place of the nearest town, whose tallest spire; word is not always unquestioned, it is at least 
you can just see. And then you——no, rather, | always sure to command respect. So your life 
the town parson, who mentally watches you | is, or may be, a quiet stream with just ripple 
from his niche in the huge piece of noisy|/ enough to keep it from being stagnant, and 
machinery which is known as a manufacturing with just breaks enough to give it a pleasant 
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| parson long settled in one cure, partially shut 


| (according to his bias) of politics, of religious 


| half, it will in some degree advance towards a 


he 


| able to make some certain due allowance for 


| courses of action, in others. 
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murmuring at times, to interrupt the monotony 
of perfect calm. 

But now let us look at some of the disad- 
vantages besetting this charming comparative 
seclusion from. the world, which presents such 
an ideal beauty to the mind tossed and vexed 
with the excitements and contests almost in- 
separable from a life pitched in the midst of 
the arena of strife. 

And one of the principal of these will be 
that of the danger of a contraction rather than 
an expansion of mind. Narrowness of view; 
this is the danger which menaces the country 


out from the world of men, and with one set of 
minds always about him, one special aspect 


controversy, always placed before him, per- 
vading his share of the literature of the day; 
daily newspaper, weekly journal, monthly 
periodical, all telling the same tale; all pre- 
senting ever only their own half of the truth. 
His very friends probably chosen according to 
the same standard; all his angles kept at a 
fine point, and with a keen edge; no salutary 
rubbing with other pebbles,—salutary, not to 
take away distinctiveness, but t» shape him 
from the split half-stone towards the perfect 
sphere. Truth is the round stone, and ona 
piled beach there is a chance of the most per- 
verse flints being worn into some distant 
approach to roundness, if but a strange oval 
or a long cylinder. But the half-stones that 
lie apart by themselves are apt to keep their 
own shape, and to cut the fingers of those who 
meddle with them. 

The mind that is in the whirl of men, the 
ebb and flow of thought, will, on the one hand, 
if it be a good flint, keep its own individuality, 
and not take any and every dent, like a piece 
of chalk, but, on the other hand, it will find by 
degrees some edges worn down, some preju- 
dices softened; having made a start as a sharp 


thing more spherical. However settled in its 
own mode of thought and action, it yet will be 


different points of view, and for different 
It will be able, 
in some measure, to throw itself into their 
circumstances (while, perhaps, strongly op- 
posing its own view to theirs), and to under- 
stand, first (and this is no light matter), what 
an opponent’s opinions are, and next, why he 
holds them. 

Whereas the mind that is apart from such 
modifying influences, and that is not careful 
by other means to supply such corrective 





clude the possibility of his convincing any gain- 
sayer. For to argue with a man, far more, to 
persuade him, you must, as a necessary pre- 
liminary, understand him. You must be able 
to take up his point of view and examine, what 
it really is, before you can point out its flaws 
or its radical faults. 

But the man whom circumstances, un- 
watched and unbalanced, have made narrow- 
minded, cannot, really cannot, enter upon this 
preliminary. He heatedly tells you again and 
again that it is beyond his conception how such 
and such views can be held, how such and 
such things can be done. No doubt of certain 
extreme instances (e. g., the ancient gnostic 
heresies, or the modern attempt to retain 
Christianity without Christ); of certain violent 
instances such a declaration might be made 
by the widest thinker, but there are nice distinc- 
tions and shadings off in the character of men’s 
minds and actions, wrought by one or more of 
many causes—an imaginative or a cold tem- 
perament, early education, later courses of 
study, the influence of master minds,—tending 
to cause broad differences and subtil distine- 
tions, which, however we may oppose, it is 
well, and reasonable, and possible, for a bal- 


anced mind to enter into, to poise equally, and 


to understand,—aye, in some degree to sympa- 
thize with. 

But the mind that lies for long with little 
interruption, run in one narrow groove, can- 
not, and will not even try, to imagine how 
other minds can by any possibility choose any 
other course. “To me,” he reiterates, “the 
thing is so plain.” What use to reply, 
weariedly, “I quite agree with you, but I can 
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throw myself into the position of those who | 


think otherwise. I can see what they mean, 


and what portion of the truth it is that they | 


mistake for the whole.” 

“ But,” says he, “look here; the thing lies 
in a nutshell.” 

“To you and me it may,” you begin, but, 
oppressed with a sense of hopelessness, walk 
to the window, and leave the excited disputant 
with his fore-finger planted in his open palm. 

Indeed, more often than not, the man of one 
view is not content with assuring you of the 
impossibility of understanding why an oppo- 
nent holds certain opinions. He is good 
enough to manufacture the opinions in his own 
workshop, and to foist them upon his opponent 
ready made. Having set up an Aunt Sally, 
he then proceeds to shy at it. And here you 
must leave him to whatever satisfaction he 
may find in demolishing his own workmanship ; 
you may well agree with him now that you 





action, is apt to become more and more a thing 
of prejudices, which soon so deepen as to pre- 


can’t understand how any sane person can 
hold such and such preposterous views (e. g., 
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that every baptised person is necessarily 
saved). But you will soon get tired of trying 
to persuade him that no sane person does hold 
them. 

And, indeed, this latter instance is no cari- 
cature, no very uncommon case. More or less, 
we are all apt, first to distort an opposite 
opinion, next to be hurling our sticks at a bug- 
bear, instead of a real foe. And how great 
this danger becomes, if we do not mix with 
other phases of thought than our own. Not 
that I would have truth in the least complai- 
sant to error, so as to give up one particle of 
her own bright surface, but that, first, it may 
often be a question whether we have certainly 
got truth as a whole; second, it is worth while 
thoroughly to understand error, in order that 
we may be able to show wherein truth excels. 

So he is not a wise man who in these times 
(which certainly are times thickly studded with 
what Dick Swiveller would call staggerers) or 
in any times, lives a life which is full at every 
page of incessant notes of exclamation. There 
will be also certain notes of interrogation, and 
periods for reflection, upon the well-digested 
page of thought. And the living among men 
of one’s own intellectual and literary calibre is 
likely to be favourable to such revisions and 





corrections of the press. By the way, how, in 
looking over the sheets of the impressions and 
opinions of our raw age, we find how much less | 
largely and freely we deal now in italics and in | 
capital letters; how such marks of strong em- 
phasis are erased, or even reversed! Iam not | 
speaking of those who turn right round to the 
opposite pole of their early opinions, nor of 
those foolish ones who carry the headstrong | 
passion of the child into the full growth of the | 
man. I am thinking how positive and un- 
allowing the first plunge into our special 
branch of thought found us, and how a more 
mature growth of the mind has modified much | 
of the vehemence of assertion, and our blacks 
and high-lights are often mellowed now into a 
truer and more beautiful half-tint. Nor am I 
speaking here of the subject matter of dog- 
matic belief, but rather of the wide neutral 
ground which lies beyond its clearly defined 
lines, and of the various aspects in which, to | 
different minds, truths, which all agree to ac- | 
cept, will constantly and inevitably appear. 
Let me not be supposed to be representing 

this narrowness of mind, or tendency to con- 
traction, as being the peculiar monopoly of the | 
country parson, closed in a secluded sphere, | 
and seldom leaving it for larger areas. Verily | 
you shall find that people contrive to be nar- | 
row minded enough, living in the throng of 
men and the conflict of minds. And of some | 
who have the advantage of seeing most of 


men and manners throughout the world, 
Hood’s keen sarcasm is vividly true :— 


* Rather, 
Some minds resemble copper wire, 
Which grows the narrower by stretching farther.’’ 


And such minds as these are commonly the 
narrowest of the narrow. In this case, too, 
talents neglected seem to take away where 
they do not add. But of these the circum- 
stances were in their favour; of the secluded 
life the ctrewmstances are against them. Those 
may be neglected and these controlled; still I 
hold that at first start the town parson has in 
this matter the advantage over his country 
brother. In so many matters, little and large, 
the latter has stopped growing; his own way 
is the way, and innocent, or even valuable 
adaptions to the taste or requirements of the 
age are regarded by him with antipathy or 
suspicion. It is not only that he is an oppo- 
nent of dangerous and radical raids upon the 
venerable and tried past,—would that we had 
more of this spirit !—but he almost dislikes the 
proposal to cut a new point to a pencil which 
has long lain in his desk, worn quite down to 
the wood. He has taken his stand at some 
position in his own past, and drawn there a 
hard and fast line; just as he still has Tate 
and Brady sung in his church, and in his an- 
thems has stopped at Handel, and, at most, 
suspiciously tolerates a Mendelssohn. 

And yet the harrassed town parson had 
some reason, when we saw him but now 
watching, with a wistfulness that just stopped 
short of being envy, the more serene and 
leisure life of his brother. To have time for 
that peaceful stroll about his garden, in the 
clear sharp air of that still autumn morning, 
to enter upon the quiet worship which nature 
was offering, and this with leisure heart and 
footstep that well harmonized with that calm 
and mysterious adoration; to linger awhile in 
the soothing, peaceful influence, taking in “the 
spirit of the season ;”—this was no unuseful 


‘nor inappropriate introduction to the grave 


and more active labour of the day. And then 
to turn from that great poem on the theme of 
peaceful death, the stillness that always fol- 
lows the first frosts, the rustle of leaves letting 
go their hold from the nut or the vine, and just 
quietly taking their place amid the genera- 
tions that had passed away before; the pat of 
the acorn falling brown and ripe from its cup, 
the stir of the chestnut or walnut finding its 
way through the yet full but colour-smitten 
foliage to the ground, the thud upon the grass 
of the “ full-juiced apple, waxing over mellow,” 
the drenched lawn, the seen breath, the grow- 
ing concert of the robins; from these, and 
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many little signs of a calm and beautiful decay, 
to turn with tranquillized heart and thoughts | 


soothed with the loveliness which is evanes- | 


cent, and filled with -the natural foreboding of | 


a loveliness beyond -all this, whose glory 
“fadeth not away;” arid so to enter upon lei- 
sure writing or leisure reading which should | 
but continue the theme of thought, as it were, | 
| for 
blossom changes into apples ;—is not this the | tunities of his work for Christ even to stand 
‘aside; let him turn altogether for a while, for 


and develope its beautiful beginning, as apple- 


very ideal state for a life which would devote 
Kself to the study of God’s ways, and the| 
growing, even after the example of the Master, 
in wisdom, and in favour with God and man? 

This is the ideal with which the man whose | 
life is busy and public clothes his thought of| 
of the life which is secluded, , comparatively | 
leisure, and private. It is an ideal; yet it) 
cannot be denied that the cirewmstances in this | | 
case are more favourable to its realization for | 
the dweller in the country than for the dweller | 
in the town. In enlarging on the advantages 
of his more quiet-lived brother, the busy man 
has reason on his side; the advantages do 
exist, whether or no they are used often as | 
they might be used. | 

And so here the “con. is for the town| 
man. There are many things against him; 
he is harrassed, cumbered with much serving ; 
he is haled and pulled continually in two or| 
three directions at once; he.has to start 
everything, from a new pump to a night| 
school; to superintend everything, from a 
scheme of sewage or gaslighting to a vestry 
meeting. The parish looks to him as its 
head, and yet he has to argue, to visit, to per- 
suade, to fight some of his most influential | 
parishioners, if he would further any good, 
either physical or spiritual. Heaps of letters 
and notes are the little foxes which spoil the 
grapes of what might have been leisure mo- 
ments. Paper wars not unoften cut “ huge 
half moons, monstrous cantles,” out of his day. 
If he would get any time for reading he must 
sit up half the night ; and yet if he do not rise 
betimes in the morning he is behind his work 
all day. In truth, he always is, and must be, 
behind his work. Much has to be left undone, 
even when all his time has been spent; and 
what has been done has often been done un- | 
satisfactorily, hurriedly, not up to his own| 
mark,—visits hurried, sermons 


meditation distracted, prayers “blown aside | 
by winds of care.” 
He has not quiet or leisure enough. Life | 


is too much of a turmoil. Remembering that 
word, “follow peace and holiness, without | 
which no man shall see the Lord,’ he sadly | 
asks from his whirl of controversy and ceas se- | 


less employment, “ How can I have any chance | 








| life-giving 


|that Lord of life, 


ill-digested, | 2 


lof attaining any high degree. of holiness? ” 


How shall not the spiritual life rather sicken 
and dwindle, than develope and bear fruit an 
hundredfold, amid so many irrepressible cares 
entering in? 

The very expression which I used, saying 
that he is.“ cumbered with much serving,” will 
surely suggest the wise and necessary course 
such a life. Let him compel the impor- 


certain seasons, from the crowd that is waiting 


| his orders, from the things that are clamorous 
'to be attended to, and let him just even sit 


down,—leisure hearted, tranquil, simply recep- 
| tive,—with quiet Mary at the Saviour’s feet. 
|'The time that seems lost will prove to have 
| been most truly gained ; the dulled and blunted 
spirit will have expanded and revived in the 
and life-restoring atmosphere 
which surrounds that dear and blessed Form, 
and light, and love; that 
Refreshment for the weary, that Rest for the 
heavy-laden, that full satisfaction for the 
parched and famished soul. 

Henry Venn, I remember to have read in a 
little book called “ Diaconia,” used, for in- 


| stance, to keep the Friday fast with a rigour 


even, which at last sapped his health, and 
which would generally have been looked for 
in another school of thought and practice. 
When persuaded to relax a strictness which 
had become injurious, he made this stipulation, 
that until after the mid-day meal he should 
on that day remain in complete retirement— 
a retirement sacred even from the intrusion of 
any even of his nearest and dearest. He thus 
not only felt the need on which I have been 
enlarging, but took the means, legitimate and 
open to all, by which the danger which menaces 
the busy or the public life might be checked. 
But why dwell in starlight while the sun is 
shining? Why turn to the disciple when we 
may hear the Master speaking? The apostles 
have returned to Him after He had, as it were, 
opened the window of the ark, and sent them 
out as doves to bear the olive leaf (reversing 


| Noah’s act) over the tossing waters and spi- 


ritual corpses of the sin-deluged earth.. They 
return, and lo! the work is increasing, and 
thronging them the more for that beginning. 
And what are the words with which Jesus 
greets them, as, flushed and excited, they re- 


|late to him their triumphs in his name? 


“And He said unto them, Come ye your- 

apart into a desert place, and rest 

awhile.” ‘And they departed into a desert 
place by ship privately.” 

Now it is evident that, if he will use his 

| fuller time and greater opportunities for the 
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increase of spiritual growth, the worker in the 
smaller,more privateand secluded sphere, would 
inthis matter have a decided advantage over the 
town labourer. In our ideal picture we saw 
him thus employing them, but, sooth to say, 
the real is but too apt to differ greatly in this 
case from the ideal. Where God gives blos- 
soms of fair opportunities, the devil pierces 
them with the eggs of many a marring grub. 
And so sloth, and pottering habits, and frit- 
tering away of time, may, and often does, eat 
away the inside of those fair-skinned hours 
of leisure; and the yield is not according to the 
promise; or in that becomes often a stagnant 
and unsavoury pool which, from the more 
streams that might feed it, and the fewer stops 
which fret it and divide its waters, should have 
set in the more steadily and earnestly, for its 
depth and smoothness, towards the limitless 
ocean of perfection in life and love. 

But, to go on, if the country parson has 
more leisure for study which shall keep him 
up to, not to say in advance of, the require- 
ments of the day; he has, in one point of 
view, less incentive to study, less provocation 
to it, than the town parson. Thus herein I 
spy something of a “pro” for the town. Of 
course, if the country parson be a lover of 
theology for its own sake, he will need no} 
further incentive than the delight of com- 
munion with other minds in his beloved tomes. 
Nay, he will have to avoid the danger which 
starts up, that he should make his life too much 
one of literary self-indulgence; lest schools 
and visiting should suffer, while he is absorbed 
in his books; lest he should too much sink 





the pastor in the divine. If, however, he 
studies heartily, though not exclusively, he} 
will have found a very good specific against | 
that first danger, of narrowness of view and 
contraction of mind. There is nothing pan 
history for taking a man out of the panics and 
exaggerated ideas of the present day. There | 
is nothing like the action of the great minds | 
of calmer ages for wearing away any angles | 
and sharp edges which it is desirable should 
be worn down. 

But suppose that there is no natural or ac- | 
quired taste for study, then, in similar men, | 


Loose statements will not be readily detected, 
inadequate explanations may (it seems) be 
safely ventured upon, and thus much labour 
of reading, sifting, thinking out the matter, 
saved. Moreover, many subjects, which are 
subjects of the day, must be utterly passed by 
and left alone by the country preacher; he 
would only maze, perhaps unsettle, the minds 
of his simple flock. His wise course is to set 
before them simple and absolute dogma, 
requiring their belief in it; not, indeed, as 
his own opinion merely, but as that which 
may be proved by sure warranty of Holy 
Writ. Sometimes he may venture to preach 
a little above their heads without harm, and 
with this good, that they may see that there 
are some things not quite A, B, C in theology. 
But, as a rule, he must keep to simple truths 
concerning which neither doubt nor contro- 
versy has intruded into his flock. 

I have, indeed, heard of one case, but this 
is not a common case, in which some rather 
startling erudition was systematically displayed 
in a country pulpit. It was in the good old 
times, when parsons (I suppose) had some 
other standard of morality than that which is 
usually professed by them now-a-days. 

The story was thus told me by an ear-wit- 
ness. He was taking his holiday from the 


work of a town parish, and in the course of 


his tour he stayed a few days with an old 
friend, the vicar of a purely country charge, 
somewhere in the North. What was his 
amaze to hear his friend, quoting a text in the 
course of a plain sermon, proceed thus :—* Or, 
as it is in the original Hebrew,” then giving 
a long gutteral sentence. 

“ My good fellow!” he exclaimed, at the first 
suitable moment, “what could possess you to be 
quoting Hebrew to those country bumpkins?” 

“Hush, man!” his friend replied; “ hold 
your tongue! It wasn’t Hebrew at all, but 
very good Gaelic. My predecessor always 
gave the Hebrew text in his sermons. Now / 
don’t know a letter of Hebrew, but if the 
people found this out I might as well hold my 
tongue; so I do the best I can.” 

Well, happily this case is rather excep- 
tional. Nor does it affect my position that 


the circumstances of the town will be more| the teacher who needs such goading is kept 
favourable, becarse more compulsory, for the up to the mark, in spite of himself, much more 
keeping up with the intellectual standard of) in the town than in the pure country. There 


| the day, than the circumstances of the country. is in the mixed congregation of towns and 
| There are no very deep critics in a congrega- | town suburbs a smattering upon many subjects 





| smattering—even a smattering goes for much. | and troubled by talk which, though the divine 


tion of rustics, and (however mischievous, !of the day,—a stock of amateur theology, a 
and, in the end, suicidal) the temptation will | growth of elegant and dillettante doubt; froth, 
be strong, to a mind not naturally thorough | certainly, but froth to sweep away which it is 
and energetic, to use untempered mortar to| absolutely necessary to draw from deeper 
daub the wall. Where there is not even a| waters. Moreover, there are minds disturbed 
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sees it to be shallow, cannot by them be dis- | are bound to provide the necessaries for public 


tinguished from that which has depth. To worship. No, no; I’m quite content with the 
meet these. cases, at least sufficient study} surplice, you are not; provide a gown, then, 
and process of thought for keeping ahead of and I'll use it.” 

newspaper theology is demanded of the pastor.; Somewhat dashed, the deputation requested 
Then he knows that he is speaking to many to know at what price the vestment in ques- 
among his audience who, however little they | tion might be had. 

may claim to have studied the subject matter; “ At almost any price; from thirty shillings 


the unsoundness of a loose statement, and 


A parish meeting was held; the vestry was 


of theology, yet are quite capable of detecting | to twelve guineas,” was the answer. 
| 


quick to detect an argument or an explanation 
that will not hold water. Hence, spite of him- 
self, if he have any self-respect or desire to do 
real good, the town teacher must be an exact 
and careful man. 

Your country flock do not thus exercise you 
(though more shrewd and critical than many 
think for); hence, in cases where such stimu- 
lants were required, the “pro’’ lies with the 
pastor of the educated or of the mixed congre- 
gation. 

May I put one more case? I think I shall 
then at last have done. 

The country parson, set apart in a micro- 


cosmos, the centre of an enclosed and minia- | 


ture sphere, is apt to exaggerate the import- 


ance of little things. There is a danger of the | 


tendency to make carbuncles out of flea-bites. 
He is apt to use a telescope with only the 
large glass in, losing the proportions of things, 
and increasing their size. A refractory farmer 
is to him a very Mordecai, the one object that 
absorbs his vision, the eye-sore for which all 
the rest of the fair landscape is disregarded; 
or some little point of church propriety, not of 
vital importance, which he cannot carry out; 
or some not sinful, if undesirable, custom 
which he cannot keep under; above all, the 


one tiresome man in the school committee, or | 
the two or three turbulent spirits in the vestry. | 
Vestries; these are often his horse-hair shirt, | 
and the subject of his nervous dread or vexed | 


retrospection for some time before and after 
their occurrence. 

He cannot always manage these as cleverly 
as did the man who preached in a surplice on 
the first Sunday of his coming among his 
flock. In the course of the week a deputation 
of farmers waited upon upon him, with the 
anxious petition that he would preach in the 
gown. “Gown?” he said. “Oh! certainly; | 
[ have no objection at all. I preached in the | 
surplice because it seemed the only vestment | 
provided. Give me a gown to preach in and 
I'll preach in it by all means.” 

“ But,” urged the spokesman of the parish, 
“have you not a gown of your own, sir?” 

“T have,” he replied; “but what has that 
to do with it? I’m not going to wear out my 
gown in the service of the parish, when they | 





in much concern. They could not be so 
shabby as to get the cheapest; the highest 
price was out of the question. They thought 
about half of this would be nearer the mark; 
but even this would be no slight item in the | 
,accounts of the year. There was a weighty | 
pause for reflection. | 

Suddenly one of the chtrchwardens rose, || 

fired with a fresh idea. || 
| “Tf our parson don’t mind preaching in the || 
| surplice, and if the parish don’t want to go to || 
| the expense of a gown, why not leave things 
as they are? We shall save six guineas,— 
| and, after all, where’s the odds?” 

The notion was accepted with sudden and 
perfect unanimity, and the parson (whose bias, 
you will have collected, was for the linen gar- 
ment) was waited upon by the deputation 
}again, with the formal request that he would 
| go on as he had begun. 
| This anecdote by the way, vestries are not 
always so complaisant, nor parsons so subtil. 

And they are very troublesome when they ave 
troublesome; and the country parson, shut up 

in his little realm, with his little parliament, 
|gives the trouble its full value. However, 
|instances cannot be given of what are pro- 
bably chiefly relative vexations, depending on 
the physical condition or on the temperament 
‘of the man. Suffice it that little things become 
over large to the man who does not often step 
out of his little world into the big one. 
| On the other hand, while the town man may 
see only fleabites where the country man sees 
/carbuncles, yet he also has his danger. His 
tendency will rather be to-use only the small 
glass of the telescope, diminishing objects 
unduly, and also losing their true proportion. 
Amid his multiplicity of cares and of objects 
of regard, his danger is that of lightly regard- 
ing fever spots, setting these down as fleabites 
or as healthy rash. He may hastily prescribe 
for (moral) incipient diptheria as though a 
mere ordinary sore throat; he may not be 
anxious enough where the other was over 





| anxious. 


Indeed, the town parson cannot give that 
special attention to his people which the 
minister of a small parish can do. He must not 
give in to his difficulties; he must not become 
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careless; he must do his best. But when all! 
is done, given equal earnestness in both men, 
the work that was concentrated will be of! 
better quality than the work thas was diffused. | 
And since his life is never so much a part of 
that of his people, there is not the same rela- | 
tionship between them, accordingly they are 


more easily estranged from their clergy. ‘Tis_ 
often only waiting, when there is dislike or! 


opposition in a country parish. 
Each sphere, then, has its advantages, each 


its drawbacks; and in each case earnestness 
and perseverance, together with watchfulness 
and prayer, will find many alleviations, many 
rectifying appliances, for these latter. Some 
of these have been partly indicated. me 
But it is time that I ended my long soliloquy; 
having stated some pros and cons. of town and 
country cures, I shall therefore leave any of 
my readers who take sufficient interest in the 
matter to strike the balance between them. 





THE SCHOOL OF COURBEVOIE: 


A PAPER ON PROTESTANT EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


At the beginning of the present century, the| instruction, which was above their require- 


standard of education throughout the whole of | ments. 
France was very low. The attention of Govy-| young men was produced, whose stock of 
| knowledge placed them above the position of 


ernment had indeed been given to it during 
the last years of the eighteenth century; but, 
as is frequently the case when the matter is 
not confided to a special commission, the 
labour of the Government resulted only in a 
programme impossible of execution. The plan 
of instruction conceived by the Convention in 
1793 and 1794 testified to the attention be- 
stowed upon it; but the programmes drawn 


up for primary instruction were so loaded 


with subjects undeniably useful, but not indis- 
pensable, that the whole was impossible to 
carry out. Perceiving the error, the directory 
and legislative power fell into the opposite 
extreme, and the subjects. declared necessary 
for a course of primary instruction were by 
a law of the 3rd Brumaire, of the year one 
(October 25, 1795), reduced to the lowest 
limits. 

The efforts of Napoleon I. to raise the 
standard of education were marked by signal 
success; but they regarded rather the second- 
ary and higher departments of instruction than 
the primary. As late as 1811 we find a 
decree enjoining the authorities to watch lest 
the teachers of the primary schools should 
overstep the prescribed limits of instruction; 
reading, writing, and the elements of arith- 
metic being then the only subjects permitted 
to be taught. The effect of this was exceed- 


Thus a class of restless, dissatisfied 


\their fathers, but whose habits and connec- 
| tions rendered them unfit for a corresponding 
place in society. 

It was not till after the Revolution of 

July that a sound and thorough change in 
the system of education was attempted. M. 
Guizot’s law on primary instruction, which 
was then promulgated, was the production of 
a master-mind; and the broad views, clear 
judgment, and sound, practical sense of a true 
legislator were stamped on every line. But 
the law, so perfect in itself, was maimed in 
passing through the chambers, the author 
himself consenting to the deed, fearing lest, 
| by insisting on too much, the whole might be 
| rejected. 

That part relating to female instruction was 
thrown out; the question was adjourned, and 
lay forgotten through many a changing year. 
As it had been previous to the bill, so it still 
remained, under the influence, and mostly in 
the hands of the religieuses. 

But long before the passing of this bill, a 
movement had been making itself felt among 
‘the Protestants of France, towards the estab- 
‘lishment of a better system of instruction, 
feeling, as they did, how contrary it was to 
| their creed and principles to let any member 

| of their community remain in ignorance. 
The first efforts toward improvement were 
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ingly injurious; numbers of young people | 
left the primary schools very little raised) made by private individuals; but they were 
above the lowest level of ignorance; andthe result of that spirit which pervaded the 
others, for whose social wants a good course| whole body, and which had never ceased to 
of primary instruction would have sufficed,| pervade it since the reformed principles first 
unable to obtain this, passed, by great effort | took root in France. 

and sacrifice, through a course of secondary} A lady, living in her country-house in the 
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Cevennes, nearly fifty years ago, became the 
means of establishing a Sunday school among 
the Protestant population of that old strong- 
hold of the faith. 

The commencement of her work was small. 
Taking an early walk one Sunday morning, 
she met a little boy, apparently eight or nine 
years of age, out bird-nesting. 
see the little fellow so employed, she gave him 
a simple tract, which she hoped might be the 
means of awakening better thoughts. But 
the tract was useless to the peasant boy; he 
had never learnt to read. His days were 
spent in herding some half-dozen mountain 
sheep, and no one had ever thought it neces- 
sary that a shepherd boy should learn to read 
or write. Young as he was, his services were 
precious, and his employers would not spare 
him to go to school on week days. No Sun- 
day school was there, so the lady bade him 
come to her on Sundays, and she herself 
instructed him in reading and religion. 

After a time a little girl requested to be 
taught, and then the number by degrees in- 
The lady’s apartment could no lon- 
n 


creased. 
ger hold them; a larger room was taken 
the town. Little children from poor cottages 
climbed down the mountain sides; town and 
village sent out their Sunday scholars. 

At length the lady had to leave this scene 
of happy labour; but the work wenton. ‘The 
children grew to womanhood; many them- 
selves became mothers of families, and im- 
parted to their little ones what the lady had 
taught to them; the Sunday school still con- 
tinued; and while the children attended the 
classes where the parents had learnt to love 
God, those parents themselves were the 
teachers. 

Etienne Roland, a simple weaver of Viane, 
impelled by a love of teaching and improve- 
ment, was meanwhile devoting himself to the 
instruction of the mountain poor in the Canton 
of La Caune. The deplorable ignorance of 
these people moved his pity; and while he 
endeavoured to increase his own stock of 
learning, he worked hard to impart to others 
what he knew, Moving from village to vil- 
lage, he gave gratuitous instruction on condi- 
tion that those whom he taught would in their 
turn teach the other members of their families. 
He succeeded in founding schools; and for 
many years, on Sunday evening after service, 
he collected around him the teachers of the 
neighbouring schools, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, and gave them gratuitous 
instruction. 

Another work, more extended in its opera- 
tions, and which for six and forty years has 


existed in friendly but independent connection 





Grieved to | 


with other institutions of Protestant origin, 
| deserves especial mention. The ideaof found- 
|ing the Institution of Glay was first started in 
| the home of Spittler and of Zeller, that centre 
| of active Christian work. It was in the year 
| 1821 that M. Jaquet and his wife had been on 
a visit to Basel, and were present at a festival 
in the Institution of Beuggen. The earnest 
| words of Zeller, addressed on that occasion to 
M. Jaquet and several other pastors, sank 
deep into the heart of the former. 

Returned to his own parish of Glay, he was 
passing one evening through the forest of Por- 
rentuy. The silence of nature reigned around ; 
a voice—it was God’s voice—broke the silence, 
and entering his heart, it said, “ Go thou and 
do likewise.” The word that had gone out 
was not to return unto the speaker void. 
“Yes, Lord, I come to do thy will,” exclaimed 
the pastor; “behold I am here to do thy 
| bidding.” 

The idea of founding an institution, for the 

purpose of forming Scripture-readers and 
| teachers, now took decided shape. M. Jaquet 
|and his wife returned to Basel to take counsel 
| with their friends. There they met with much 
}encouragement, and, renting a small house, 
|they began the work with six adult pupils. 
The house was inaugurated on the Ist May, 
1822, in presence of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties of Montbéliard, and several friends and 
well-wishers. Bishop Gobat, then a pupil of 
the mission-house at Basel, was also there, 
and took part in the common joy. 

Not long afterwards, with the friendly 
assistance of the generous inhabitants of Basel, 
a larger house was purchased, the same which 
is now occupied by M. Jaquet’s successor, M. 
Charpiot Armstutz. 

Adults and children of poor parents were 
at first indiscriminately received; the former, 
while acting as monitors to the children, were 
preparing themselves as teachers andscripture- 
readers. After a time, only adults were ad- 
mitted, in order more immediately to supply 
| the great want of the time. 
| Several pupils were prepared at Glay for 
| the mission-houses of Paris and of Basel, others 
lentered the theological school at Geneva. 
|Some, after long experience as Scripture- 
readers, were received as pastors in the church, 
but the greater part devoted themselves to 
the office of teaching, and may truly be called 
the right hand of the pastor in his arduous, 
up-hill work. 

The Institution was and still is supported 
entirely by voluntary contributions. The 


| 
| 
| 
| 





means may appear uncertain, but the success 
is sure—for the very life of that work is faith 
and earnest prayer. 
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The device carved above the entrance-door, 
“The Lord will provide,” has not put the 
builder to shame; and when, with the closing 
hours of 1867, the spirit of the venerable 
founder passed from the scene of his labour 
into a higher life, it was with joy and confi- 
dence that he left his office to another. 

But bright as these and other endeavours 
shone out amid the darkness, they were but 
isolated cases. It was felt that individual 
effort was not enough, and that to meet the 
urgent want, a union of forces must be brought 
about, and that an association should be formed 
to further the instruction of the Protestant 
population. Inquiries were set on foot, and 
the accounts received of the state of education 
as well from such localities where Protestantism 
prevailed, as from those where Protestant 
families were thinly scattered through a 
Roman Catholic population, were painfully 
unsatisfactory. ‘The reports sent in showed 
that in the greater number of the departments 
scarcely a third of the children between the 
ages of five and twelve years attended school ; 
the other departments were ina worse condition. 

Some of the leading statesmen of the day 
were among the most zealous promoters of 
whatever was likely to ameliorate this position 
of educational affairs. They saw the advan- 


tage to the State of a society whose sole aim | 


would be the improvement of its citizens, and 
they were strongly imbued with 


But the country had been shaken by the 
movement in every part; social ties were 
broken, new interests were formed, a sort of 
tumultuous hope pervaded many circles, and a 
serious undertaking, demanding calm thought 
as well as action, could scarcely prosper till 
the people’s minds had settled down. 

When the new Ministry had been formed, 
and improvement in the laws of education had 
begun, a fresh danger arose for the Society 
within itself. Some of its members saw in the 
more favourable aspect of political affairs, and 
especially in the greater freedom extended to 
different branches of education, a reason for 
ceasing from their special work. But the 
clearer judgment of some among their number 
combatted this opinion. Their aged president, 
the Marquis de Jaucourt, urged the necessity 
of continuing the work of the association; and 
their committee at that time counted among 
its members men whose wisdom in statesman- 
ship could not be denied, and these, especially 
M. Guizot and M. Pelet, warmly advocated the 
further continuance of the Society, It was, 
indeed, too easy to foretell that in spite of a 
more favourable government, in spite of fairer 
institutions, the small and scattered population 
of the Protestants must always meet with 
| difficulties in endeavouring to hold their own. 
In consequence of this difference of opinion, 
| the question was brought forward at the annual 





a@ conviction | meeting, April 19, 1834, “ whether the Society 


of the usefulness of association in all such|had accomplished its mission, and whether 


endeavours. After much deliberation, the 
statutes of a society for the encouragement of 
primary instruction among the Protestants of 
France were drawn up, and the project of the 
regulations was presented to the Minister of 
Public Instruction on the 2nd June, 1829, by 
the Marquis de Jaucourt, Count Verhuell, 
Baron Delessert, and others, all staunch sup- 
porters of the Protestant faith. 


On the 15th July of the same year, a Royal | 


Ordinance was issued, signed by Charles X., | 
the then King of France, recognizing the | 
Society as an establishment of public utility, | 
and approving of its statutes. | 

They were troubled days for France, those | 
in which the Society first saw the light. | 
Scarcely had the ordinance been issued which | 
acknowledged its existence, when the king, | 
who had signed it, was chased from his throne. | 
With him a dynasty had fallen. Another | 
prince was on the throne of France; the} 
Society had indeed nothing to fear from his | 
accession; the change in itself could only be | 
favourable to it, for the fallen government had | 
been opposed to every species of development | 
among the people, and peculiarly hostile to the | 
principles of the reformed religion. 


| of instruction among their own body. 


| henceforward there remained any special work 
|for it to do.’ The Marquis de Jaucourt, who 


proposed the question, reminded the meeting 
of what the Society had already done, how it 
had on every side been acknowledged as a 
centre of progressive popular instruction, and 
how it had acted as a bond to unite the con- 
sistories and scattered families of the Pro- 
testants throughout France. His private 
views being already known, he did not further 
press them, but left it to the meeting to 
decide. 

The next speaker having traced the short 
but chequered existence of the association, 
proceeded to show the progress which had 
been made in the condition of education gene- 
rally throughout France since the revolution 
of 1830. Dwelling on the ardour which had 
animated Government, as well as local admin- 
istrations and citizens, in endeavouring to 
raise the deplorably low level to which primary 
instruction had fallen, he went on to lay before 
them the peculiar relations in which the Pro- 
testant portion of the people stood, and the 
necessity which there was for united active 
exertion in order to maintain a better system 
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| Protestants, they had a double motive in pro- 
moting primary instruction. As good citizens, 
it was their duty to further the intentions of the 
law; as Protestants, they must endeavour to 
unite the scattered members of their faith; 
and while imparting to them that elementary 
knowledge which is necessary for every citizen, 
in whatever position, they must likewise’ in- 
struct them in the Gospel truth which should 
be their guide and support in their maturer 
years. 

One of the most eloquent among their pas- 
tors then addressed the meeting. Urging 
the usefulness of their undertaking, he applied 
to it the words of the Royal Preacher, “ What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,’ and exhorted the country pastors to a 
more zealous co-operation. He dwelt with 
earnestness on the peculiar importance of the 
Society in preparing the way for all mission work, 
home and foreign, which was to emanate from 
their body. ‘“ From our Protestant church,” 
he exclaimed, “is to go forth the regeneration 


of our country; we, as members of that faith, | 


are the salt of the earth; but the salt must be 
scattered through the earth if its influence is 
to be felt. Do we possess the light of the 
world, and shall we hide that light? For 
myself, I am willing to be but a feeble flame, 
giving light but to a few; but I never can 
consent to extinguish my flame, however 
feeble; and I propose now that with new zeal 
and united effort we continue the work that 
we have begun, to spread throughout our 
country the light of truth that has been given 
to our charge. I give my voice and support 
to the continuance of the Society.” 

At the close of the meeting, when the ques- 
tion was again brought forward, the unanimous 
vote of the members was for the continuance 
of the Society. 





was appointed, which gave it®their long and 
careful consideration, and laid the result of 
the inquiries and examinations made, in an 
able report, before the committee. But the 
annual statement of the condition of the 
Society’s finances seemed to damp all ardour. 
The average yearly receipts were about 12,000 
francs. To start a normal or training-school 
would require 36,000 francs; to keep it up, 
above 15,000 francs. 

The thing seemed impossible; but faith and 
a pure aim know nothing of impossibilities. 
The eloquent appeal made in behalf of the 
Institution at the annual meeting in 1843, 
vibrated on sympathetic chords. The women 
of France took the work in hand, and they 
accomplished it. 

The Protestant ladies of Paris organized 
a sale of work for the benefit of the Society, the 
result of which was far beyond all expectation. 
Success increased their zeal, and a second 
sale produced a sum amounting to half as 
much again. The locality and arrangements 
were perfect in their way, and the donations 
| were as various as they were profuse. Works 
‘of art were there. [Ladies of rank and fashion 
| sent in the produce of their own diligence and 
| skill; poor women, whose days were spent in 
jearning their daily bread, had trespassed on 
| their nightly hours of rest that they, too, 
| might have a part in the good work; and if 
| we could lift the veil, and see the busy hands 
| that wrought, some touching scenes might be 
recorded. 
| One lady sent her gift in coin. This had 











not been her first intention. Mourning the 
|death of one child, and about to move to a 
| warmer climate in hopes of prolonging the life 


| of another, her last remaining son, she yet had 
thought and interest for the undertakings of 


the Society. She and her daughter purposed 


Having thus passed safely through the| devoting the leisure hours of their sejour at 
crisis, the next question to be considered was, | X——— to working for the Paris sale, and took 
how best to extend and improve the manner] the necessary materials with them. But the 


of its operations. If a course of thorough 
primary instruction was to be given, it was 
evident that the teachers who should impart 
this must themselves be the object of a special 
education. 


| 


The Society felt this, and were | his grave. 


long, sad, winter hours gave no leisure for such 
work. Their time was spent by the dying- 
bed of the beloved son and brother. When 
the Paris sale came on, the young man was in 
But trial did not lead the mourners 


anxious to establish a training-school for the/ to forget the purpose they had formed; they 


purpose. 


sent a sum of money equal to what their work 


But great and heavy difficulties lay in their | would have produced, with assurances of their 


way. They were not only the difficulties 
which, as a minority, the Protestants of 
France must meet at every onward step, but 
the state of their own pecuniary affairs was 





cordial wishes for the prosperity of the 


Society. 
In one of the departments, an aged widow, 
of almost ninety years, brought to the manse 


such as made the founding of the school ap- | the humble offering her trembling hands had 


pear impossible. 
was brought forward; pastors, churches, and 
schools urged the necessity. A commission 


} 
) a 


Year after year the question | made, begging it might be given a place in the 


good ladies’ sale in Paris ; and while the pas- 


| tor still was speaking with her, a little girl of 
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in which the steady behaviour of the young 
people was acknowledged during the trying 
times of political change in 1848; and due 
praise was given to the influence under which 





eight or nine came, full of smiles and glee, to 
give the simple work that had cost her many 
an hour of patient labour. 
So, with willing hearts the gifts were 
brought, and the second sale was held, and | they were placed. 
realized the sum of 36,700 francs. With Such was the commencement of the Normal 
fresh courage the committee set to work; ob-| School of Courbevoie, and the annual reports 
stacles there still were, but, one by one, these| have since then continued uniformly satis- 
yielded before the zeal and faith that were | factory. 
brought to bear upon them. As years passed on and changes were made 
There were many steps to be taken, and there by government in the laws on education, the 
was much tedious waiting before the Royal| level of primary instruction was also raised, 
Ordinance was finally obtained to authorize|and corresponding changes had to be intro- 
the founding of the school. The choice of a|duced into the schools supported by the 
director was the next matter of serious im- | society. 
portance; but here again the Society was} This has been done with much discretion at 
favoured, and M. Gauthey, a man noted not} Courbevoie, and the scholars have been kept 
only for his pious zeal as a pastor, but who|on a level with the requirements of the day, 
had had long experience in the superintend-| without overcharging their minds with un- 
ence of normal schools in a neighbouring | necessary subjects. 
country, accepted the office, The pupils have, from the beginning, been 
A suitable house was bought in the healthiest | generally successful as candidates for their 
part of Courbevoie, near Paris, schoolrooms, | diploma in the public examinations, and con- 
dormitory, and refectory were fitted up. All| tinue not less so now, that the examinations at 
could not be done at once, and further im-| the hdtel de ville have become more difficult. 
provement and enlargement were delayed for | In 1867, seventeen out of twenty-two received 
the present. The court and garden were incon- | their brevets,* making a total of two hundred 
veniently small, but the generous kindness of | and twenty successful candidates, during the 
M. Vernes, one of the members of the associa- | first twenty years of the existence of the 
tion, supplied this want a few years later. . A | school. 
garden adjoining the school falling vacant, and} Meanwhile, the great object of the institu- 
valued at 20,000 francs, was bought by this| tion has not been lost sight of, and there is 
kind friend of the institution, and placed at| every reason to hope that the Christian spirit 
the disposal of the committee, and here the} which pervades the establishment has made a 
pupils with their director have spent some of| lasting impression on its inmates; and that 
their happiest and most instructive hours. truly Christian teachers go out from the in- 
The routine of the schoolwork at Courbevoie | stitution to diffuse the knowledge of the scrip- 
was excellent. The pupils rose at five, put|tures among the scattered Protestants, and 
their rooms in order, and spent one hour at/| both by their teaching and their influence to 
lessons before the general meeting of the in- | win many to the fold. 
mates of the house at morning prayer. Then| The question of girls’ schools was one which 
followed breakfast, and after breakfast lessons | seemed of peculiar importance to the society, 
continued without interruption until luncheon | the more so as the clause relating to it had 
at. twelve o’clock. This was followed by half|been dropped from the government law of 
an hour’s recreation, and then lessons went on | 1833. No schools for girls being supported 
again till five. A simple but sufficient dinner | by the State, the instruction of the female part 
was then served. The evening was once more | of the population fell, as has been already men- 
devoted to study, and the day’s work termi-| tioned, entirely into the hands of the reli- 
nated by family prayers, at which a hymn was gieuses. The devotion of these persons to 
sung, a chapter of the New Testament read, | their work may be worthy of praise, but the 
and an earnest prayer for God’s further help|spirtt of proselytism which animates them 
and guidance offered up. makes it dangerous for the children of Pro- 
The ordinary expenses for the pupils board | testants to attend their classes. The distribu- 
amounted to one franc per head daily; for this | tion of the aid of the society has therefore 
all that was necessary was provided, but no- | been granted as much to girls’ schools as to 


thing approaching to a luxury. 








* Brevet primaire d’instituteur. The diploma of 


The number of scholars gradually increased, 
and testimony was borne to their good conduct 
by the Maire of Courbevoie, in a letter written 
in his name and that of the préfet of the Seine, 








the next degree above this is called brevet de capacité, 
which authorises the opening of an establishment for 
secon instruction, and higher still is the dipléme 
de Fin d’étude. 
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boys’, and the former have received even a 
greater share of its attention. 
Anxious to establish a training-school for 


female teachers, corresponding to that of 


Courbevoie for male teachers, the society has 
spared no pains in taking the necessary steps 
towards its accomplishment. Baron Hot- 
tinguer, one of their vice-presidents, presented 
the society with a suitable building, and added 
to this gift the promise of an annual donation 
of 5,200 francs, to be continued by his heirs 
after him. After a delay even more lengthened 
in its duration than usual, permission was 
obtained from government to receive this gift, 
and the necessary alterations having been 
made, the Normal School of Boissy St. Leger 
was solemnly opened on the 28th of July, 
1858. The subjects taughtiin this school are:— 
French, arithmetic, geography, the holy scrip- 
tures, sacred song, and mechanical drawing. 
The girls are also carefully trained in house- 


hold work, and are alternately given charge of 


different departments of the housekeeping. 
The progress of the pupils in their studies 

is satisfactory. The statistics of the school 

show that up to the year ending December, 


1865, sixty-two pupils had obtained their | 


brevet. In that same year eleven pupils had 
gone up from the school to the examination 
at the hétel de ville, all of whom passed suc- 
cessfully, receiving the brevet necessary for the 
direction of a primary school. 
the girls is marked by a cheerful deference to 
their superiors, and a sisterly kindness toward 
one another, 

In 1859 a small boarding-school was at- 
tached to the larger establishment, where a 
limited number of young children are received, 
and can remain until their sixteenth year. The 
terms are 25 francs or £1 per month, and the 
direction is in the hands of a lady teacher. 
Parents who are desirous of giving their 
children a better Christian education gladly 
avail themselves of this opportunity; it is also 
useful in allowing the young girls, who are 


learning the theory of teaching, to put in| 


practice what they have learnt. 

In the departments several model schools 
are also kept up at the expense of the society, 
four for male teachers—viz.: at Dieu-le-Fit, 
Fénétranges, Mens, Montbéliard ; and four for 
female teachers—viz.: at Nimes, Nérac, 
Valence, and Castres. ‘The accounts from all 
these are satisfactory. 

It is interesting to trace in the statistics of 
the country, the connection between Protes- | 
tantism and advance in popular education. A | 
map has lately been published by approval of! 
the minister of public instruction, showing the 
degrees of primary instruction through the| 
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|various departments of France. Shades of 
colour from dark to light indicate the state of 
ignorance or of learning; and it is remarkable 
that with two exceptions, accounted for by topo- 
grapical reasons, those parts of the country 
where Protestantism prevails are always in the 
light. This is particularly striking in the de- 
partment of Doubs, where there are 42,000 
Protestants ; and when, at the conscription of 
1867, scarcely more than two per cent. of the 
young men were found who could not read and 
write. 

We have thus traced some of the efforts and 
some of the successes of our Protestant 
brethren in France, but our sketch would be 
imperfect were we to stop here. Hindrances, 
such as we in our own free England can scarce 
form a conception of, impede their progress at 
every step; many galling hindrances, which 
need not be and should not be, and which are 
perhaps the most trying to an ardent spirit. 

It is not easy for a strong majority, such as 
we Protestants are in England, entirely to 
realise the position of a small minority, such 
as our brother-Protestants arein France. To 
do so at all we must take a look into the 
organization of the country where that minority 
is placed. 

Nor must it be supposed that it is sufficient 

| to open a code of laws, and examine into the 
and penalties therein contained. 





privileges 


The conduct of | The same law may be enacted for Protestant 


| ° . 
| and Roman Catholic, and we are struck with 


the apparent impartiality. But in the execu- 
| tion of these laws the hostile spirit of the 
majority find ample opportunity of exerting it- 
| self,and in nine cases out of ten the law is eluded 
to the hurt and detriment of the minority. 
| For instance, in the establishing of a Pro- 
| testant school, no more difficulties present 
| themselves on paper than in the establishing 
of a Roman Catholic one. But the consent of 
the municipal council has to be obtained, 
it is composed of Roman Catholics; the con- 
| sent of the prefect has to be obtained, he is 
a Roman Catholic, the mate is a Roman 
| Catholic, the inspector,—all the surrounding 
‘influences are Roman Catholic, and let the 
‘law be ever so just, this preponderance of 
|Roman Catholicism crushes the Protestant 
‘effort ; or if, indeed, after a delay sometimes 
‘of years, the perseverance of the minority 
succeeds in establishing its school, the priest, 
with superior means at command, establishes 
a rival free school, and the result especially in 
the poorer departments may easily be foretold. 
A few examples may be cited out of many. 
At Mars, in the department of Ardéche, 
circumstances had made it appear advis- 
able to the pastor, M. Bonnard, to admits boys 
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under eight years of age to the girls’ school. 
This is not the habit of the society, but the 
distance was so great in this instance to the 
school of the commune, that it was impossible 
for children of either sex to traverse it, especi- 
ally in winter. A few little boys, therefore, 
attended the school supported by the society, 
and all was going on well until one day when 
a visit from the inspector of primary schools 
was announced. He came, not to inspect the 
school, but to expel the little boys, two of 
whom were under five years of age. In vain 
did M. Bonnard, in a letter to the inspector 
of the Academy, protest against the proceed- 
ing, urging as a precedent the case in the 
adjoining department, where the teacher of 
the girls’ school, belonging to the commune, 
was authorized by government to admit young 
boys, and reminding him that all and every- 
where the religieuses were permitted to take 
girls and boys into their schools. In vain 
he urged the wrong done to the poor children 
in depriving them of the only means of in- 
struction within their reach, and very’ pos- 
sibly the only opportunity they might ever 
have, for, in their ninth year, boys are often 
hired out in that district as shepherds. It 
was of no avail. The inspector of the Academy 
replied that he could only justify the proceed- 
ing of the inspector of primary schools, and 
that he himself was acting according to higher 
orders. 

Again, in one of the southern departments, 
the pastor, worn out with continual opposi- 
tion, writes to the society: “ We need help 
and encouragement. Our maitre, who is a 
bitter opponent of the Reformed Church, is 
using all his influence to dissuade the parents 
from sending their children to our school. 
His opposition is systematic and unwearied. 
This year he has reduced the number of our 
children who are entitled to gratuities to seven, 
while he has raised the number of the Roman 
Catholics to twelve, although in this commune 
the Protestants are much the most numerous.” 

And again in Ardéche, we find a municipal 
council composed chiefly of Protestants obliged 





to cede to the superior influence of the maire, 
who is a Roman Catholic, and where, according | 
to the law and the wishes of the commune, a/| 


| Protestant school should have been supported, 


a Roman Catholic one is forced upon them. | 
As to the erection of free schools by the | 
Roman Catholics, some idea may be formed of 
the ease with which they can do this, and of 
the enormous resources of that party, when we 
mention that two hundred and seventy-five 
associations for giving instruction, belonging 
to that faith, are legally recognized by law in 
France,and without inquiring into the revenues | 


of these from ordinary means, as salaries from 
State, payments from pupils, &c., we can safely 


affirm that the sums they receive by way of 


gifts and legacies may be counted not by 
hundreds but by millions. 

Thus, powerful in the possessionof pecuniary 
means, as well as personal agency, these 
associations labour with unwearied zeal to un- 
dermine the efforts of the reformed communi- 
ties. They pour their agents into the districts 
where a little knot of Protestants is struggling 
to maintain itself; they work their way into 
the bosoms of families, luring off the members 
one by one, and effecting by hidden means 
what, perhaps, they could not have done openly. 

When the aid and efforts of the society have 
failed in establishing schools, the scattered 
families of Protestants have no choice left 
them in bringing up their children between 
ignorance and error. And what is the former 
but the prelude to the latter ? The children are 
accordingly sent to the “schools of the Roman 
Catholic associations. There they hear the 
Word of God condemned, and the religion of 
their fathers mocked. larly perverts are 
made, and in riper years mixed marriages 
complete the evil. 

The ancient church of Laroque, Bouches du 
Rhone, is a sad example of this. That church 
was founded in the fourteenth century, by a 
noble remnant of a colony of Vaudois, who had 
sought an asylum in Provence from the per- 
secutions of Rome. The descendants of those 
martyrs, of men who had left all for the sake 
of Christ, are gradually falling away from the 
faith. In the space of thirty years fifty per- 
sons went over to the Church of Rome, partly 
by means of the doctrines inculcated at the 
schools, partly by means of mixed marriages. 
But one hundred and thirty persons remained 
in the Protestant community when, in 1863, 
the society succeeded in establishing a school, 
and we have now reason to hope that for a 
second time a faithful remnant may be pre- 
served in the church of Laroque. 

Difficulties of another kind stand in the way 
of getting situations for the young teachers 
from Courbevoie. Some of these arise from 
the peculiar legislation of the country, but 
more from that hostile spirit which pervades 
the great body of officials and sub-officials 
throughout France. During their residence 
at Courbevoie the pupils bind themselves to a 
ten years’ engagement—that is, they make a 
promise to fill the office of teacher in a public 
school, during the space of ten years, and that 
engagement frees them from the obligation of 
military service. Now, by public schools, only 
such are understood as are supported by the 
State—those belonging to the society are not 
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included, and it is, therefore, not to them that 
the young teacher need look. If the State 
schools were really open to him, as by law they 
are, he would easily obtain a place. But they 
are practically closed against him. The con- 
sequence is this, a pupil enters the Normal 
School at seventeen, at nineteen he obtains his 
brevet. He has bound himself to the ten 
years’ engagement, and immediately on leaving 
the school, seeks to fulfil it, and looks out for 
a situation. But the law forbids his appoint- 
ment as head-master, as he has not yet at- 
tained the age of twenty-one, and little likeli- 
hood as there is of a vacancy occurring in a 
head-master’s place in a Protestant public 
school, still less probability is there of one in 
the office of assistant-teacher ; for there are few 
Protestant schools numerously enough at- 
tended to allow of their having a second 
master. His attempts having proved vain, 
and feeling that he must do something to earn 
his living, he applies to the society, and easily 
obtains a situation in one of the schools sup- 
ported by its funds. He hopes that in the 
course of the year some vacancy in the public 
schools may occur, but the months pass on 
and none appears. The time for the conscrip- 
tion has arrived, and inquiries are made at the 
school as to whether the master has fulfilled 
his ten years’ engagement. ‘The unfortunate 
young man protests his willingness, but that 
is of little avail. The director of Courbevoie 
is appealed to, in him the former pupil sees 
his only hope. The director appeals to the 
minister of war, from the minister of war he 
goes to the minister of public instruction. 
There is no help, no reprieve, the young man 
serve or find a substitute; often he 
chooses the latter alternative, rather than 
give up the calling he has been prepared for ; 
but to do this, he must obtain a loan of 2,500 
francs, and thus burden himself with a life- 
long debt. 

Still more galling are the cases which not 
unfrequently occur, where the maire of a com- 
mune refuses a Protestant teacher his certifi- 
cate of steady moral conduct. A situation 
may be vacant, the applicant for it is a re- 
spectable married man, the father of a family. 
The maitre can bring no accusation against 
him of any act of immorality, he openly says 
so, but moved, partly by hate of the reformed 
religion, partly by fear of offending persons of 
influence around him, he refuses the certificate, 


must 


| without which the situation cannot be obtained. 


Thete is no redress for the disappointed teacher. 
Isolated, ignorant even of the proper steps 
to take or persons to apply to, and de- 
pendent in great part on the goodwill of his 
neighbours, he finds it best to suffer and be 
silent; and so, against all right and against all 
law, the maire carries through his purpose. 

Despite all these disheartening circum- 
stances, Protestantism in France is not only 
holding ground but progressing. Schools well 
conducted, and founded on true Christian 
principles are the cradle of the church, and the 
churches grow and increase in proportion to 
the growth of the schools. 

We see with joy, by the society’s reports, 
that the number of schools on its books is con- 
tinually increasing. In 1864 we find 229; in 
1866, 250; and as some schools have become 
self-supporting, or are supported by the com- 
mune, the total number of schools founded by 
the society may be put down at a higher 
figure. 

We cannot end our account without a few 
words of remark on the manner in which the 
French Protestants carry on their work. 
With all their zeal, their ardour, their national 
excitability, no sign of bitterness has marred 
their undertaking. They are not great advo- 
cates of controversy, for they see in it a weapon 
whose use too easily becomes abuse. They 
maintain their rights, and urge them upon the 
authorities, thus walking in the footsteps of 
St. Paul; but like that great apostle they 
know when to yield and how to yield. If 
their requests are listened to, an open and 
courteous acknowledgment is made, if further 
urging is necessary, it is still done with 
courtesy. 

Some of the pastors’ letters from the coun- 
try have indeed been written to the society in 
very bitterness of spirit. Can we blame them ? 
The committee have, however, in such cases 
given the facts and withheld the bitterness, 
carefully avoiding everything which leads to 
irritation or personal ill feeling. And they do 
honour to their faith in thus refusing to call 
in the aid of force or anger. They believe 


that in following His precepts whose religion 
they uphold, their end must be gained, and so 
they labour on, with the Word of God in their 
heart and in their hand, knowing that where 
light enters in there darkness must disappear. 
H. F. 
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Bur here are the husband and son of our|at the time fixed, so that whatever excesses 
hostess come home from their work, they are | are practised on the pay Friday and following 
in what is called the backshift, that is to say,| nights, the miner must be at his post on the 
they work from 9 till 5, when they come home | Monday following, or run the risk of being | 
to dinner (the foreshift men work from 1 a.m, | turned off; so that the habitual drunkard is | 
till 9). Don’t be alarmed by the scantiness of certain to lose his employment. Indeed, 
their costume, though I must say it is rather | though they consume large quantities of ale, 
singular, consisting of a loose jacket, vest, and/|a doctor who has attended to the ailments of 
knickerbockers, all made of thick white flannel | pitmen for twelve years, asserts that he has 
(or what was once white), long stockings, and | never been called on to treat a single case of | 
a close-fitting leather cap. The face is so|deliriwm tremens; “more,” he adds, “than I 
completely blackened as to be unrecognizable ;|can say for many other callings.” By the 
you can distinguish nothing but red lips, and | rules of their benefit societies no one is al- 
a white ring round the dark pupil of the eye. | lowed to frequent public-houses while receiving | 
By-and-by, when these gentlemen have dined, | sick-money. He must not be out later than 
they will wash themselves carefully, and | nine o’clock in the summer and seven in the 
perform an elaborate toilette, after which they | winter, and he may not leave home without 
will join the sports in the adjoining field. 'the sanction of his medical attendant. 
Observe what a plentiful and substantial| Men who are injured in the pit get an 
repast is being quickly withdrawn from the | allowance from the colliery owner of 5s. per 
oven and saucepans, and spread upon the oak | week in addition to what they receive from their 
table (the mahogany one with its grand tea-| benefit societies. The health of the Northern 
tray and gorgeous display of china is only for|miner does not seem to be affected by his 
show). ‘The dinner consists of roast beef and| work, hard and laborious as it is, for ac- 
potatoes, with a boiled suet dumpling, which | cording to returns made by the registrar- 
will be eaten first. Our friends here drink no} general we find that after violent deaths 
beer, for, in common with so many others of| (which of course are most numerous), chest 
the pitmen, they are teetotallers. After din-| and heart diseases are the prevalent causes of | 
ner they will smoke a pipe, or it may be two; | ailment among the pitmen; and from the same 
and then begins the important work of wash-| return it appearsthat the percentage of deaths 
ing. We will, if you please, leave them to| among the Northern miners is only about one | 
their refreshment, noticing as we take our/ half that of the colliers in the South Wales 
It is also observed that the per- | 


Wesleyan Methodist preachers’ plan, as well 
| a8 with emblems of the Oddfellows’ or some} 
other benefit society's rules. In the very 
next cottage you might find portraits of 
Tom Sayers, Bob Brettle, or the Manchester 
Chicken, proving the taste of the occupier to 
| be sporting; and the newt again may be de- 
nuded of every ornament, the walls bare, dis- 
| order and filth rampant, the furniture scanty 
and poor. 

Yet the occupant of this cottage is earning 
the same good wages as the others, for he 
must work, and not only so, but he must per- 
form the portion of work assigned to him. If 
| he desires the privilege of dwelling in a pit 
village he must submit to despotic rule. It 
| has been said that there is no branch of in- | 


centage of deaths in the Northumberland and 
Durham mining districts is less than that of 
the males of the same locality exclusive of 
miners, whilst the reverse is the case in South 











Wales ; there the per-centage of miners’ deaths | 
being greatly in excess of that of males ex- 

clusive of the colliers. In another table in | 
the same document a probable average is 

given of the after life of all classes at the age | 
of 20, this is stated to be in round numbers | 
39. From the healthiest districts in the king- 
dom the average would be 43; Cornish miners, 
34; Staffordshire, 33; South Wales, 30; Dur- | 
ham and Northumberland, 42. From which | 
it will be seen that the miner of the North of | 
England has an average of three years longer | 
life than the aggregate of Englishmen, eight 








larity than coal-mining. Officials and men/the Staffordshire, and twelve of the South | 
have each their distinct duty clear and unmis- | Wales miner, and only one year less than that 


| 
| 
dustry carried on with more system and regu- | years longer than the Cornish miner, nine of | 
| 
takable, and this duty must be entered upon | of men in the healthiest districts of the kingdom. | 
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Their healthiness is in a great measure to| variety of costume which prevails; look at 
be ascribed to their cleanly habits at home,|that man standing by the beautifully-sleek 
the free perspirations while at work, and the| donkey (which I should think is the “ fa- 
fact of every pitman being also a gardener on| vourite” of the course), did you ever see 
a small scale. Every available piece of ground | anything so gorgeous as his waistcoat? large 
near the several villages is under cultivation, | flowers of red, yellow, and blue on a white 
and almost every cottage has a garden at-| ground. Observe also his white velveteen 
tached to it. Some of the men keep poultry,| coat and knee-breeches, fastened by a knot 
and most feed pigs. They cure their own|of many-coloured ribbons, stockings with 
bacon with great success, and always eat| “ clocks,’ and laced boots. His hat also is 
home-made bread, both white and brown.| worthy ,of notice, with its flowing ribbons 
The fact also of their going to their work (like a recruiting sergeant’s), and he carries 
either fasting or having only partaken of dry | a walking-stick in his hand. His neighbour 
bread and tea or water, is dwelt upon as a| does not bear such an imposing appearance, 
probable cause of freedom from disease, for if, being only what the French call en bourgeois. 
the miner were to commence his laborious oc-| The ladies also affect bright colours, but in 
cupation after having partaken of a full meal,| the present day that is not remarkable. It is 
from his constrained position, digestion would | gratifying to observe that chignons are pa- 
either be entirely suspended or unduly hur- | tronized here, crinolines also being greatly in 
ried, and so in the end his health would be, request. 
affected. So also if he washed before taking, You observed in passing through the vil- 
food on his return home, this process, which, | lage that several doors had chalked upon them 
medical testimony asserts, more than anything | the letter “ D,” others were adorned with a 
else maintains his healthy vigour, would be! gigantic “1.” You would like to know the 
less efficiently done. The same medical gentle-| meaning of these hieroglyphics. Every col- 
man whose testimony was cited above says:| liery has an official named a “caller,” who is 
“ Accidents, if not immediately fatal, are not| appointed to go round and rouse the men in 
often so ultimately. During seven years 260} the morning. He commences at about half- 
men got injured at work, and were under my) past twelve, and then knocks at all the doors 
care for periods varying from one week to six| with D chalked on them. These are the 
months, and although many were cases of a| houses of the deputies, who go to work an 
very hopeless nature, all recovered but two,| hour before the bewers so as to prepare their 
one of which had organic disease, and the} places. Those huases with 1 on the door are 
other went to work too soon, and partook) the dwellings of the hewers, who work in the 
largely of stimulants. In all the other cases, | foreshift, and have to be called at one o’clock. 
many of which were compound comminuted| A hundred years ago the sports of the pit- 
fractures, there did not occur any of the com-| men were even more riotous than at present, 
plications which are so common and so fatal} and were far more calculated to shock a wit- 
in the accident wards of all our large hospi-| ness of them; they were also conducted with 
tals.’ It must also be observed that our|a fearful amount of profanity. They consisted 
Northern miners are free from a terrible | of pugilistic contests, dog and cock-fighting, 
lung disease which is very prevalent in the| card-playing, quoits, pitch and toss, bowling, 
collieries of Scotland, and is generally ascribed | and crowding the ale-house. It was consi- 
to the defective ventilation of the Scotch | dered allowable that they should amuse them- 
mines, combined with the heaviness of the | selves after their own fashion, having passed 
coal-dust and the fumes of the oil lamps|the early part of their lives in such insup- 
which the men wear on their heads. | portable drudgery; for it must be remem- 

But hark! those shouts and joyous peals of| bered that before the “ Children’s Employment 
laughter betoken the commencement of the} Act” (in 1842) boys were compelled to work in 
afternoon’s amusements; let us advance cau-| the pit from the tender age of seven, when 
tiously towards the open space where you see| they were confined underground eighteen 
the villagers are already assembled. Cau-| hours out of the twenty-four, being paid at 
tiously, I say, for the pastimes here are of the|the rate of three shillings per week; from 
roughest. Bowling, quoits, ball-playing, don-| this time until he attained the age of twenty 

key-races, and cock-fights are the favourite} years, the boy would never see the light of 
amusements ; and I think, after this informa-| day during six months in the year, except such 
tion, you may agree with me that it will be| a glimpse as he could get from the bottom of 
most agreeable to keep at a respectful distance. | the shaft (perhaps some hundred fathoms be- 
Now we are near enough to take in a general | low the surface of the earth), when, on looking 
view of the scene! I hope you admire the great | up, a dim circular light might be seen in the 
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distance through the curling smoke. One 
would have supposed that some relaxation 
would be sought for by these overworked 
people, but they could scarcely have found any 
in their rude pastimes, which were indeed 
hard work in a more pleasant form. Bowling, 
it is said, was quite a passion with the colliers 
of the last generation. There is a story told 
of one Tom Dixon, the most celebrated bowler 
of the country-side, to this effect: that once 
having lost a child, he had to walk some dis- 
tance to procure a coffin; he was on his road, 
home, carrying his dismal burden, when he 
came to a place where were some young men 
playing bowls. “The ruling passion” was 
strong upon Tom, and forgetting his dead 
child, his grief, in fact, everything but his fa- 
vourite pastime, he put down the coffin, and 
seizing the bowls, was soon as deep in the 
match as any of the others. Gateshead Fell 
was the famous rendezvous for colliers both on 
the Tyne and the Wear, and many were the 
encounters and matches of all kinds that were 
contested here. This locality has since been 
divided into small allotments; but at the be- 
ginning of the present century was looked 
upon by all quiet and respectable people as 
decidedly “ uncanny.” 

Here dwelt a few “witches,’’ who were the 
terror of evil-doers, and especially of the 
pitmen, who had an implicit belief in the 
supernatural power of the poor creatures, 
whose ugliness or deformity, or perhaps only 
a greater amount of intelligence than their ig- 
norant neighbours, had obtained them an un- 
enviable distinction. Several marvellous tales 
are still told of the extraordinary power shown 
by these witches; one man was believed to 
have been raised from the dead, but as the 
witch came off with a broken arm on the oc- 
casion, I should think her supernatural powers 
hardly proved themselves up to the mark. It 
was the custom when a person died to hold a 
wake similar to those still celebrated by the 
low Irish; these social gatherings (for such to 
all intents they were) were called “Lake 
Wakes,” and so far as I can learn were pecu- 
liar to coal districts. Some forty or fifty 
people were assembled to mourn over and 
commemorate the virtues of Tom Forster, 
pitman, deceased, Nell Bland, “a real witch,” 
being among them. The night was pretty 
well advanced; deep draughts had been drunk 
out of pure respect to the dead man’s memory, 
whose body, according to custom, was laid out 
on a “death-bed”’ at the opposite side of the 
room. While the others were drinking, no 
doubt Nell had been “ casting her glamour ” 
over the defunct; at any rate, just as am re 
lively phase had begun to dawn upon the 


company, and some jokes and stories of a light 
character were in course of circulation, to the 
utter astonishment and terror of the mourners 
the corpse gradually raised its head and as- 
sumed a sitting posture. In an instant the 
room was cleared, and men, women, and child- 
ren were tumbling in a terrified mass down 
the narrow stair. As has been stated, the 
poor witch came off with a broken arm. Ei- 
ther out of compassion for her misfortune, or 
admiration of her talents, or both feelings 
combined, soon after this a chivalrous pitman 
espoused the reputed witch, and to the aston- 
ishment of every one the once “uncanny” 
Nell Bland became a steady, respectable ma- 
tron. Another woman seems to have been 
considered a witch simply because she pos- 
sessed an extraordinarily retentive memory. 
She was personally known to Mr. Wilson, the 
author of “ Pitman’s Pay,” who says of her: 








“her power never extended further than rais- 
ing the wind, to blow off the roof of her 
neighbour’s cottage, or shake his standing 
corn. I am aware that she was accused of 
more serious mischief, but how far these ill- 
natured accusations were true it is difficult to 
say, for I never could discern anything about 
Mabel that would warrant them, for she was 
neither deformed nor ugly, two indispensable 
requisites towards forming a legitimate witch, 
nor did I ever recognise her frisking about in 
any other shape than her own. In some 
other respects, however, she was rather a sin- 
gular woman. She had a memory that re- 
tained the date of every event that had taken 
place for some miles round. She could give 
the day and the hour of all the births and 
deaths of the neighbourhood during her time. 
Sheknewexactly “who came again” (as ghosts) 
after violent deaths, either in the coal-pits or 


























elsewhere ; what shape they were in (for they 
did not always appear in their own), and what 
they said when they could be prevailed on to 
speak ; what it was that brought them back, 
and how long it was before the priest or other 
competent person got them laid at rest in 
their graves.” In addition to all this wonder- 
ful knowledge, she could point out every 
haunted house and locality troubled with 
ghosts. She could also assist those who had 
come under the influence of “bad ee’n,” by ad- 
vising them how to counteract the evil, and 
also by giving them the benefit of her counsel 
as to which neighbours had best be avoided 
as “uncanny.” 

Besides the belief in witches, ghosts, evil 
eye, &c., the pitmen have some curious super- 
stitions; for example, if a robin be seen to 
come unusually near to a house, or to hop on 


| 
| 


the window-sill, this familiarity of the bird is 1 
I 
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a token of good luck to the house generally, 
and particularly to the person who observes 
him. Again, if a person be dangerously ill 
his attendants will carefully examine his pil- 


lows to ascertain if there be any pigeon’s fea- | 


thers in them, and if so they are separated | 
from the other stuffing and thrown away; it | 


is believed that if this precaution were neg- 
lected the patient would inevitably have a 
fearfully protracted and painful death. When 
a child is christened a large cake (or spire 
loaf) is made; this is cut into small pieces 
and carried by one of the party, who, accom- 
panied by the parents or some other person 
carrying the child, perambulates the village 
and neighbouring roads. The first person 
they meet is stopped, and the cake being pro- 
duced, he is offered a piece. 


| 


| grievance. 


After he has | 


eaten it they inquire anxiously whether he is | 
lucky or unlucky in all his undertakings. If) 


he pronounces himself a fortunate person they 
return home rejoicing, fully persuaded that 


all the prosperity he enjoys will be transferred | 


to the child. Of course, if the answer be un- 
favourable the child's future prospects are 
proportionately deplored. 

You noticed some very old women in the 
village street, who appeared to be bent double? 
Ah! that brings us to a most painful and hu- | 
miliating subject. Those and other poor crea- 
tures who have long since passed to their 
rest, were employed in the mines doing the 
work of horses (literally), drawing or pushing 
the coal from the place where it was hewn to 
the bottom of the shaft. In these cases the 
avenues were too low to admit horses, and the | 
substitution of male labour would have proved | 
too costly; so these unfortunates were em- | 
ployed, and from being obliged for so many 
hours a day to assume a cowering attitude 
they gradually subsided into the unnatural | 
posture, and the spine becoming permanently | 
horizontal, they have at last lost the power of 
standing upright, and remain as you now see | 
them, monuments of the brutal degradation to | 
which they have been subjected. Nous avons | 
changé tout cela, you say; true, but only so 
lately that the effect of this “social evil” has 
not passed away. 

Neither have the colliers lost the feeling of | 
disappointment at the non-payment of com- | 
pensation money by the parliament which so 
“powerfully” interfered to protect their women 
from working in the mines. Of course the 
change from double wages to single was se- 
verely felt in almost every family, and it was 
thought that as a paternal government had 
interfered to improve their social state, the 
same benevoleut power would have made good 
any loss which they might have sustained by 


} 


its action. No compensation was, however, 
awarded them, and the result was a feeling of 
disappointment and dissatisfaction which has 
not yet passed away. It seems a pity that an 
Act, in itself so fraught with benefit to the 
slaving female miners, should, by the un- 
wonted care of a few hundred pounds of 
public money, be converted into a matter of 
Certainly the evil would not have 
existed in its aggravated form but through 
the criminal neglect of former parliaments, 
therefore it seems only reasonable that the 
government which inaugurated a better state 
of things should have indemnificd the miners 
from all loss. 

Every pitman has what is called a “ bye- 
name”’—thatis, oneinaddition to that givenhim 
at his baptism. This second appellative gene- 
rally has some reference to a peculiarity or 
weakness of the person referred to, as “ Gin- 
ger Bob,” “Black Jack,” “ Limping Jim,” 
and so on, and by these names they would be 
addressed on all ordinary occasions. The nor- 
thern colliers, however, are not so peculiar in 
the use of “bye-names”’ as their brethren of 
the midland counties. These people, by some 
writers, are supposed to be of Northern des- 
cent, because their high cheek-bones and pe- 
culiar features resemble those of the northern 
miners; theirlanguage also smacks of the North, 
and they have no similarity either in speech 
or feature with the peasantry of the neigh- 
bouring districts. It is thought that perhaps 
in some remote age they may have swarmed 


| from the Northumbrian hive to seize on the 


riches of the less adventurous or intelligent 
Southrons. A writer in Knight’s Quarterly 
Magazine gives an amusing account of some 
of the peculiarities of the Staffordshire pit- 
men. “One,” he says, “in particular is the 
non-observance, or at least the very irregular 
observance, of the common rule for the trans- 
mission of the surname. What rule they 
follow I cannot say, but it often happens that 
a son has a surname very different from that 
of his father; sometimes a man will have two 


|sets of names, as John Smith and Thomas 


Jones, and that without any intention of con- 
cealment; but except on high occasions, as a 
marriage or christening, they rarely use any 
appellative except the cognomen or nickname. 
I knew an apothecary in the collieries, who as 
a matter of decorum always entered the real 
names of his patients in his books—that is, 
when he couldascertainthem. But they stood 
there only for ornament; for use he found it 
necessary to append the other, which he did 
with true medical formality, as, for instance : 
‘Thomas Williams, commonly called Old Puff.’ 
Serious inconvenience not unfrequently arises 
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on occasions where it is necessary to ascertain 
the true name and reduce it. to writing, not 
only from the utter ignorance displayed by the 
owner, of all the mysteries of spelling, but 
from his incapacity to pronounce the word, so 
as to give the slightest idea of what its ortho- 
graphy ought to be. Clergymen have been 
known to send home a wedding party in des- 
pair, after a vain essay to gain from the vocal 
organs of the bride or bridegroom, or their 
friends, a sound by way of name, which any 
known alphabet had the power of committing 
to paper. The habit of using the nickname 
is so common that the miners apply the cus- 
tom to strangers with an unconsciousness of 





offence quite classic. Ifa traveller should be 
hailed by the epithet ‘ nosy,’ he should recol- | 
lect that Ovid endured the same treatment in | 
the court of Augustus without dreaming of 
an affront.” 

I recollect passing through the little town 
of Bilston at the time of the first abdication 
of Bonaparte, and being accosted by one of a 
group of colliers, who, with black faces and 
folded arms, were discussing the events of the | 
day, with an interrogation, which, imitated in 
print, might stand thus: “Oy say, what does 
thee think o’ the paice, Beoots Py My boots 
were, I suppose, that part of my dress by 
which I was most conspicuously distinguished 
from the natives. This I understood as a/| 
friendly invitation to a conference on the state | 
of affairs, and my feelings were no more hurt | 
by the designation bestowed on me than those 
of Hercules ever were by the epithet “Club- 
bearer.” A respectable attorney states that 
during his clerkship he was sent to serve 
some legal paper on a man whose name and 
address were very particularly given. He 
traversed the village to which he had been di- 
rected from end to end vainly inquiring for 
“ Adam Green;” no one had ever heard of 
such a person. He was about to give up the 
search as altogether hopeless, when a young 
girl, who had been watching his movements 
with some interest, inquired whom he was 
seeking. “Adam Green” was the reply. She | 
shook her head, the name was unknown to 
her. However, she kinaly undertook to assist 
him, and observing some men at the end of 
the village she hailed them successively as 
“ Bull-head,” “ Lie-a-bed,” “ Stumpy,” “Cow- 
skin,” and “ Spindle-shanks.” None of this | 
distinguished group knew anything of the 
mysterious Adam Green. 





suddenly a gleam of satisfaction shot across 
her countenance, her eyes brightened, and 


slapping one of her companions on the shoul. | (12) Brown soap. (13) Peppermint rock. 


der, she said, “Why, he wants my father,” 


The girl upon this | 
remained some time lost in thought, when 


and so it actually proved. The lawyer was 
told afterwards that he ought to have inquired 
for Old Blackbird. 

I fear it would be hopeless to attempt to 
make you understand the pitmen’s language— 
it is a patois of a patois; but I will give you 
one of their favourite songs, from which you 
will be able to form some faint idea of the 
sounds intended to be represented by the 
words. After what I have already told you, 
you will not expect the song to be a model 
of refinement; this one, however, is less ob- 
jectionable than most; it is called 


THE PITMAN’S COURTSHIP. 


Quite soft blew the wind from the west, 
The sun faintly shone in the sky, 
When Lukey and Bessie sat courting 
As walking I chane’d to espy. 
Unheeded I stole close behind them, 
To hear their discourse was my plan ! 
I listened each word they were saying, 
When Lukey his courtship began. 


Last hoppen' thou won up my fancy 
Wi’-thy fine silken jacket o’ blue, 

An’ smash ! if their Newcassel lyedies 
Could marrow? the curls 0’ thy brow. 

That day aw* whiles danc’d wi’ lang N ancy, 
She couldn’t like thou lift her heel : 

Maw Grandy‘ liked spire singin’ hinnes®, 
Maw comely®! aw like thou as weel. 


Thou knaws, ever sin’ we were little, 

Together we’ve rang’d through the woods ; 
At neets’ hand in hand toddl’d hyem$, 

Very oft wi’ howl-kites® and torn duds ;'° 
But noo we can talk about marriage, 

An’ lang sair for wor! weddin’-day : 
When married thou’s keep a bit shop, 

An’ sell things in a huckstery way. 


An’ to get us a canny bit leevin, 

A’ kinds o’ fine sweetmeats we'll sell ; 
Reed herrin’, broon syep'?, an’ mint candy,'? 
Black pepper, dye sand, an’ sma’ yell ;"4 
Spice hunters, pick-shafts, farden candles, 

Wax-dollies wi’ reed leather shoes, 
Chalk pussy-cats, fine curly greens, 


Paper skyets,!® penny pies, an’ huil-doos, '® 


Aw’s'7 help thou to tie up the shuggar 
At neets when frae wark aw gets lowse, 
And wor Dick that lieves ower by HighWhickham, 
He’ll myek us broom buzzoms!* for nowse. *’ 
Like an image thou’s stand ower the counter 
Wy thy fine muslin combricker goon, 
An’ to let the fouks see thou’s a lyedy, 
On a cuddy” thou’s ride to the toon. 


(1) Merry-making, fair. (2) Fqual. (8) I. (4) Grandmother. 
(5) Hot currant tea-cakes. (6) My lovely one, (7) Nights. 
(8) Home. (9) Empty stomachs. (10) Clothes. (11) Our. 
i (14) Small ale. 
(15) Kites. (16) Christmas cakes. (17) I will. (18) Birch brooms. 
(19) Nothing. (20) Donkey. 
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There's be matches, pipe-clay an’ broon dishes, | please, make the best of our way to the rail- 
Canary seeds, raisins, an’ fegs ; way station, and for the present take our leave 
An’ to please the pit laddies at East er, of the Pit Village. If I have not already wor- 
A dish full 0’ gilty paste eggs.?! |ried you with the subject, perhaps we may 
So now lassaw’s send for Tim Bodkin | meet again; and if you can make up your 
To darn maw silk breeks at the knee ; |mind to such a feat, we will descend the shaft, 
Thou thy rufiles an’ frills mun get reedy, |explore the mine, and make a further acquaint- 
Next Whitsuntide, wed we maun be. lance with the Northumberland miner, “beard- 
The lengthening shadows remind us that it |ing” him in his subterranean den. 
is growing late, we will therefore, if you M. C. G. 


(21) Eggs, died and gilded. 


MY FIVE STICKLEBACKS. 


In the spring of 1866 I was engaged in making Into the bottom of this tank I put some clean 
some observations on the development of the} gravel, with a few pebbles here and there; 


respiratory and circulatory apparatus in the / taking care to use no stone which could be cor- 


young of the Pike from the earliest stage, | roded or dissolved by the water. I then filled it 
literally ab ovo. Desirous of confirming the | up to four inches from the top with pure water 
conclusions I arrived at, and failing to get a| from the tap; if this is not of a good descrip- 
supply of pike spawn during the spring of tion, rain water should be used. 

1867, I resolved to obtain some fish which| In order to supply free oxygen to the water, 
would breed in a little fresh water tank at home, | to replace that consumed by the animal inhabi- 
and thus make sure of a supply of material to| tants, it is necessary to provide a few water 


work with. I selected the stickleback, being| plants. I have tried several. The common 
| easily obtained, being also a hardy little fish, | anacharis alsinastrum, found in every brook in 


not likely to perish in the attempt at domesti- | England, is very useful. It is an efficient oxy- 
cation, and having a great advantage over the | gen producer; but it grows too rapidly, requir- 
pike, in that the former deposits her spawn | ing to be curtailed from time to time, and thus 
several times in a year, whilst the pike does so|ensures disturbances in the tank. The well- 
only once, in the spring months (April or May). | known vallisneria will be found of service, but 
I have derived so much pleasure from watching | is very liable to wither and decompose; and, in 
the habits of these little fish that lam tempted | addition to this disadvantage it has another, 


| to think a description of what passed under | the snails being almost sure to eat it. The 


| my eyes may not be unacceptable to the readers | ranunculus circinatus, one of the many water 


7 . : . 
of Golden Hours. |crowfoots, is a lovely plant for an aquarium; 


In the first place, as to the receptacle. The /its bright green submerged leaves are deeply 
circular aquaria often made use of, especially | divided, like the fingers of a hand, the segments 
for gold fish, are absolutely worthless if you| being long and narrow, and repeatedly forked 
wish closely to watch the finny inhabitants. | and spreading out like a semicircular fan; and 
The convex surface of the glass, as is well-|during the months of July and August it pro- 
known, produces great distortion of the image | duces a little white flower, the only part of the 
of all the contents of the vessel ; indeed, rather | plant which appears above water. I‘have found 
than have one of this sort, I would give up the|a particular species of alga, which I believe to 


; 
idea of having an aquarium at all. 





|be a cladophora, of great value. It consists 
The tank I have made use of is an oblong | entirely of long cells united at their extremi- 
vessel, the sides being perfectly flat, and formed ties, and forming a thready, thin bushy plant, 
of clear green glass, the bottom of good tinned | looking more like bright green shining and fine 
iron. The size of the tank, i. ¢., its internal | hair than anything else. Its immense aggre- 
measurement, is 15} inches long by 10 wide| gate length of course corresponds to a great 
and 12 high. These measurements give rather | surface, which sets free a very large amount of 
more than six and a half imperial gallons for|oxygen. On a clear day this gas may be seen 
the capacity; but the tank is not filled up to|ascending in continual streams from many 
the top, and as it generally stands at eight | points of the plant. At present I have in my 
inches, it consequently contains about five and | aquarium this alga and one of the species of 
a quarter gallons. chara, or water-horse tail. One merit of this 
I. 30 
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latter is that it preserves. its natural green 
colour throughout the coldweather, while I have 
found most.other plants die. It produces (some- 
what like the horse tail proper) a number of 
branches which spring from the stem or central 
axis in a radiating manner, six or more at each 
origin ; the several sets being some little dis- 
tance apart, the whole very symmetrical and 
pretty. Both these plants remain fresh and 
green, keep the water in good condition, and 
neither is attacked by the snails. 

The plants being selected were then planted 
in the gravel in separate spots or corners. A 
good number of water snails were added—their 
use was to eat up any dead and decomposing 
material, and so to keep the water fresh and 
clean—and the whole was left untouched for a 
fortnight. By the end of that time the vege- 
tation was green, growing and giving off oxygen 
well; the snails were busy at work cleaning the 
sides of the tank, and so I put my sticklebacks 
into their dwelling. 

Sticklebacks are in many respects peculiar 
fish. They build a nest for their eggs to be 
laid in—of the two species, the ten-spined 
build in the midst of a water-plant, as a bird 
would inatree; while the three-spined build on 
the ground, likethe lark. Furthermore, whilethe 
female, of course, lays the eggs, it is the male 
who builds the nest, who watches it subse- 
quently, and protects the young within it. If 
the female can get at even her own eggs she 
will devour them, and if another male can get 
at them he will do the same. In order to 
secure my hoped for nest and contents from 
danger as much as possible, I introduced one 
male only with four or five females, this being 
early in the month of May. I put in so many 
females so that I might be pretty sure of ob- 
taining eggs from one of them; and besides 
this, it is found that the male will persuade two 
or three frequently to deposit their eggs in his 
one nest. My sticklebacks were three-spined. 
Of this species the male is readily known, 
during the courting season at least, by his 


brilliant emerald eye and his scarlet throat; in | 


fact, he is a very handsome little fellow—far 
more so than any gold or silver. fish in my 
humble opinion. However, as the Highlander 
said of his wife, “ he’s ponnier thar he’s better,” 
his temper is pugnacious. If there are two 
males in the same tank they will fight until 
one gains the undisputed pre-eminence; until 
then there will be no peace. 

These little fish are most voracious in their 
appetite, and will manage to get down their 
throats morsels which seem much too large to 
pass. When grown up, the best food for them 


and will swallow any number of them, In de- 
fault of living food, which is most suitable for 
jthem, and on which they thrive the best, a 
| little raw mutton or beef will serve them. This 
should either be torn up into very slender 
fibres, or kept till it is dry and then cut into 
thin shreds with a pair of scissors, 

After my sticklebacks had been in the tank 
for about three weeks I pereeived that I was 
likely to have their number increased. The 
first sign by which I knew that preparations 
were being made fora family was given by the 
male fish, whom I found biting off the tender 
shoots of the little water plants—this he did 
to a great extent, until the bits were scattered 
in every direction about the gravel at the 
bottom. In the next place, having chosen a 
suitable locality for his nest—by the side of a 
large stone, so that the nest would lie in the 
shade—he set to work levelling a little space, 
by clearing away the small stones and super- 
fluous sand, It was a very pretty sight to 
watch, his only tool being his mouth. Going 
to the place and putting his muzzle in contact 
with the sand, he opened his mouth and gills 
widely by a quick movement, thus drawing into 


the sand—a considerable amount when we re- 
member the size of the animal. Swimming to 
some little distance, he then expelled it by open- 
ing the lips and closing the gills. In the case 
of a stone, he seized hold of it with his lips and 
carried it away in that position—frequently 
removing them when half as large as his head. 
Finally, when all the great inequalities were 
levelled, steadying himself by a little move- 
ment of the tail, he remained stationary, win- 
nowing or fanning the remaining sand with his 
pictoral fins, which are in the situation that 
arms or wings would be, and by this means 
produced a flat, even surface. During these 
proceedings he would every now and then 
intermit his labours and seek a little relaxation 
in courting the young lady sticklebacks, and 
this, too, in a peculiar fashion. 
showing love consisted in chasing them round 
‘the tank, seizing them in his hard bony lips by 
| the tail, and dragging them for a considerable 


| distance by it. Then he would raise the three 





try their sharp points on his fair companion’s 
scaly skin—selecting the tenderest part. 


come near the scene of his labours his most 
violent enmity was seen to be excited thereby. 
He would rush with the utmost speed and 
fury at them—flight on their part was the in- 
stant consequence. Frequently a large water- 


is athin red worm used for baiting the hook of'| snail slowly crept on to his building premises, 


the angler. They are very fond of small fry, 





This poor creature, not being blest with good 





the cavity of the mouth a certain quantity of 


His mode of 





If any of his fellow prisoners attempted to | 











| spines on his back, and rushing at his object 1] 
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eyesight, is not driven off by the mere appear- 
| ance of our little friend, and has therefore to 
| be removed by force. This is accomplished by 
seizing the edge of the shell aperture, and 
violently tugging at it—sometimes little con- 
fervee grow on the back of the shell, and a tuft 
of this kind is made the object of prehension, 
By this means the offender is dislodged, and 
carried bodily away to a short distance, if not 
too large. Occasionally the fish darts—not at 
the shell, but at the living substance of the 
snail; but this results merely in the retraction 
of the creature into the shell, not its removal. 


smooth, as before said, a large stone shading it 
from the light, the process of raising the su- 
perstructure commenced. ‘The little builder 


about and bit off small lengths, or seizing pieces 


These fragments were taken by one end, and 
then with a quick plunge this end was buried 


When fixed satisfactorily, the other end was 
treated in a similar way. When the little bit 
of green was at all elastic, one end would jump 
up as the other was fastened down, and the 











little fellow hurried from one side to another to | 
fix each end alternately, getting into quite a 
rage at last and rejecting the refractory mate- 
rial. The pieces selected for the work were the 
slender shoots, the green ends of the plants; 
but to give more stability, a few of the larger 
and thicker parts were inwoven. One thing I] 
remarked, that no decaying vegetable matter | 
was made use of. Thinking to aid in the hard | 
work of hunting up material at a time when | 
there was rather a scarcity, I put into the tank | 
some dried fragments of a minute moss. The | 
fish seized them at once and began to use them, 
but they were finally all rejected, and the nest 
was composed of nothing but living green. 
The nest seems to be made in this way -—after | 
laying down stratum upon stratum of this ver- 
dant carpet, until an irregularly-shaped sponge- 
like mass was produced, about an inch and a 
half wide, the same high, and two inches long, 
the fish gradually made his way through the 
middle of it by boring with his muzzle—produc- 
ing first an indentation, deepening it, or rather, 
lengthening it horizontally, until he formed a 
complete tunnel which fitted his body accu- 
rately, for the reason that his body made the 
cavity. At the conclusion of his building, this 
charming little specimen of fluviatile architec- 
ture had the following structure:* the floor 
was composed partly of stoutish stalks, inter- 
woven with which were thinner pieces. ‘The 
sides arching up, met above, and were of much 
greater width than the floor, which was shallow. 








A small space having been levelled and made | 


proceeded to the various water plants growing | 


tore them away, by a to and fro snatching action. | able for receiving one of the minute eggs to be 
| there deposited, and yet 
| fellows by the fibres, by which means the air- 
in the sand by the fish’s burrowing snout. containing water could circulate around the 
| whole surface of the egg—fresh air-containing 
| water being as necessary to the development of 





Lying in a hollow the nest formed no great 
prominence, and its top gradually sloped off 
down to the level of the surrounding sand. No 
firm line of demarcation could be seen, even at 
the entrance into or exit from the nest; for the 
ends gradually became less and less dense until 
perhaps a pebble or plant was reached—the 
entrance itself was only plainly seen when the 
fish was entering. The fibres interlaced very 
| much, and this was not the result of any weav- 
| ing on the part of the fish—the nest being com- 
posed of living material, the fragments grew, 
and piercing through the meshes, forced their 
| way in every direction, making the whole very 
well compacted. In the case of an alga, and 
such low forms of life, if any minute portion 
is merely inserted into the sand it still lives, 
and grows readily. 

In the nest, each mesh in the floor was suit- 





isolated from its 


eggs as air is to the existence of man. Being 
laid in an arched passage, a current of fresh 
water could be driven over them more accu- 


| rately than if they were not so inclosed. At 


the same time constant currents would be cir- 
culating through the sides and top of the nest 
by means of the admirable ventilating network 
of which they are composed. 

But the beauty of the whole, physiologically 
considered, was that every atom of the nest 
was alive, and consequently absorbing carbonic 
acid (the result of animal respiration, and the 
cause of the vitiation of water or air as the 
case may be) and giving out oxygen, the sus- 
tainer of animal life. In this respect the fish’s 
nest is unique; no other animal has a living 
habitation, a veritable “tree of life.”’ 

‘he anacharis was rejected as a source of 
material for the nest, being much too larged- 
leaved a plant for the little stickleback, and the 
plants selected in this case were the cladophora, 
the chara, and a conferva. When finished the 
nest was of a deep sea-green colour and looked 
beautiful. The stickleback having selected his 
partner, if he meets any else makes a furious 
drive at them, never passing any; while to his 
mate he becomes more gentle—coming up to 
her and quietly chasing or pulling her until 
she comes to his nest, apparently to inspect 
the progress made from time to time. It is 
quite evident that his idea is to show her the 
nest; for if she goes in a direction from it he 
is excited, and bites and pulls earnestly, while 
if she goes towards it, he is seen to swim quietly 
by her side, just a little behind her, and keeping || 
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her forward with his shoulder. She will then 
enter the cavity, as if to try whether it is large 
enough, and go away. This is frequently re- 
peated several times a day, long before the 
tunnel is made quite through. 

But now that the nest is complete, the 
stickleback leads his mate thither, and she en- 
tering, deposits the eggs in the bottom of the 
nest, and passing out at the other end, swims 
away, and her part of the parental duties are 
altogether at an end. Not so with her com- 
panion ; for him there remains a long period 
of anxious watching. 

The eggs, then, being laid, the male assumes 
the position of nurse and sentinel. The ma- 
tricial function is fulfilled by keeping up a 
current of water through the nest, for the pur- 
pose of removing that which has become im- 


pregnated with the products of respiration of 


the eggs, and thus bringing in freshly oxy- 
genated water. That respiration does take 
place there is no manner of doubt. Into the 


| details of the wonderful and beautiful changes 
| that occur in the egg during the development 


of the embryo, it is not my purpose now to 
enter; those who are interested in this sub- 


| ject will find an admirable paper by Dr. Ransom 


in the Philosophical Transactions for 1867. 
In this paper Dr. Ransom describes with mi- 
nuteness and precision the wonderful structure 
of the egg—the clearage, the rotations, and 
contractions occurring in the yolk, and nu- 
merous experiments conducted by him, illus- 


| trating the physiological laws to which these 


little ova are subject. 
With respect to the functions of respiration. 
The ovum of the stickleback may be very 


| roughly described as consisting of yelk (or 





yolk), surrounded by a tough cell-wall or shed, 
which is perforated by a microscopic opening, 
the micropyle. This is closed, in what way is 
not exactly known, until fertilization occurs ; 
being opened up in this process, the egg is 
seen to imbibe water to a great amount through 
this little opening; so that it takes in nearly 
its own bulk of fluid, whereby the yelk-ball is 
floated in the midst of the shell. By this 
means the egg-shell is largely distended, and 
becomes globular; and around the yelk-ball 
the collection of water forms what may be 
called a respiratory chamber, allowing free in- 
terchange of respiratory materials and pro- 
ducts to take place. 

That the egg does require and carry on a 
respiratory process is shown conclusively by 
these facts: that if placed in water deprived 
of oxygen by boiling, or in oil, it speedily 
dies ; also, that equal quantities of water being 
taken, and a different number of eggs being 
placed in each quantity, further access of air 





being prevented by sealing, it is found that 
those eggs die the soonest which are most 
crowded. In another way: on placing six or 
eight eggs in a little cell full of water-and 
sealing it, frequently a bubble of air found its 
way to the interior; and any egg that hap- 
pened to be close to this bubble invariably 
survived an hour or so longer than its fellows. 
By death in this case I mean the suspension 
of the wonderful vital movements taking place 
in the yelk, the cleavage, rotations, and con- 
tractions. 

Respiration being so necessary to the life 
of the egg, a constant current of water is to it 
the same as the ventilation of air to air- 
breathing animals. This is effected in the 
following way :—the fish stations himself in 
front of the nest, and facing it; by a little 
action of the tail, he keeps himself motionless 
as regards his body, and then makes use 
of his pectoral fins, which are situated just 
behind the head, one on each side, in a 
position corresponding to (and homologous 
with, as comparative anatomists have it) 
the upper extremities of man. Moving them 
rather rapidly to and fro, with a motion 
exactly similar to that of fanning, he causes a 
rapid interchange of water to take place. It 
is a pretty sight to watch the little fish, re- 


maining still,as you never see a fish otherwise, | 


and fanning away with all his might; his fins 
looking so transparent and filmy, and so deli- 
cately constructed. You can see the wave of 


movement travelling along from one edge of 
the fin to the other; the fin not moving all | 


together, but in successive portions. This 


fanning comprises the whole of his duties as a || 
His sentry work con- || 


nurse for the present. 











sists in jealously guarding the approach to the | | 


nest from all intruders. His late partner may 
attempt to approach, but is quickly repulsed ; 


happy if she escapes with the fringe of her tail | 


untorn. All are treated alike; they are not 
molested if they will only keep at a distance ; 
but attacked vigorously if they come at all 
near. The father takes a swim round the tank 
now and then, every five minutes or so, but 
never is away long enough to allow any of his 
companions to get to the nest. He is a swift 
swimmer, and does not lose sight of his nest 
for more than twenty seconds; and the terror 
of his presence appears to keep off intruders 


even in his absence; doubtless they feel that | 
he would be on them before they could seize | 
their prey and make off. If the finger or a | 
glass rod is made to approach the nest, he will | 


rush at and bite that also. 
If so cruel a thing is done, as to remove the 


parent fish for a while, the other fish, imme- ° 


diately they find he is gone, ransack his nest, 
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pull it to pieces, and devour the eggs, If the 
owner of the aquarium finger the nest himself, 
and disarrange it in the least, the fish finds it 
out, and pulls it all to pieces; leaving the eggs 
to their fate, which turns out a speedy one. 

During the nursing period the fish eats very 
little, hardly anything, swallowing now and 
then a worm, but certainly not consuming a 
quarter of his usual amount of food. Still his 
bulk, vigour, and activity, and his beautiful 
colouration do not suffer. His activity is some- 
thing wonderful: go when you will, you find 
him exerting himself in chasing other fish, 
fanning his nest, or stealing a rapid holiday. In 
his ceaseless movements, his swiftness, and the 
lovely colours that adorn his skin, he reminds 
one of a humming-bird or of a dragon-fly. 

I do not know on what day the eggs were 
laid in my aquarium, and so cannot say how 
long is the time of incubation. In the pike, I 
observed that in the majority of cases, the 
young pike broke through the shell on the 
tenth day; and, I believe, that the time is 
about seven days in the case of the stickle- 
back. 

Looking into the tank one morning, the 1st 
June, 1867, I saw what appeared at first to be 
a bubble of air rising in the water with a quick 
motion. The bubble, however, did not ascend 
to the top of the water, but remained still and 
then moved again. On looking closer, I found 
the bubble to be a living creature, in fact, a 
young stickleback, but so colourless as to be 
transparent. It was of a light straw colour, 
and no larger than a medium sized pin’s head, 
and if at one side of the pin-head you imagine 
a little black spot, the eye, and prolong the 
other into a slightly cocked-up tail, you have 
a tolerably accurate picture of the animal at 
this stage. A great portion of the yelk-bag is 


water, produced by the quick flexion and exten- 
sion of the tail. 

Having satisfied myself as to the nature of 
the apparition, I proceeded to watch the nature 
of the movements, which were as above stated. 
The little creatures leaping upwards, describing 
parabolic curves, and then subsiding as it were, 
sinking a little, then leaping again, reminded 
|me of what I suppose a kangaroo’s leap would 
| be; the shape of the tail, too, being quite that 
of the latter animal. 

Bnt how are these tender beings, so utterly 
defenceless, protected from the numerous 
enemies surrounding them? Their utmost 
speed is slow, compared with that of an adult 
fish. How then can they escape danger? To 
answer this question, will require me to describe 
the other part of the duties of the parent at 
this time. Keeping close to his nest, he watches 





leaps, gets rather out of bounds, he swims up 
to it, and by a similar movement to that by 
which he drew the small sand into his mouth, 
he sucks or draws the youngster into the same 
receptacle, reminding one very forcibly of Jonah 
in the whale’s mouth. Returning to the nest, 
he opens his mouth and expels Jonah into the 
midst of his brethren. This is done with great 
gentleness, and no accident happens, excepting 
sometimes when a too great eagerness to 
rescue his child from danger, occasions a some- 
what too vigorous action on his part, and the 
child slips down too far and is never seen again. 
I have sometimes thought that the parent for- 
got himself on purpose, so completely Saturn- 
like did the whole transaction look; or, per- 
haps, I should liken him to Malthus and con- 
sider that he did not wish his domestic ex- 
penses to exceed his income. 

In the young pike, the fry possess at the 








still unabsorbed and forms a huge globular 
prominence in front of the abdomen, consti- 
tuting by far the greater part of the fish. 
Imagine a grain of sago boiled until it is trans- 
lucent, and then place a very narrow vertebral 
column across it, terminating at one extremity 
by a rotund head with its conspicuous black 
eyes, and at the other, by a whip-like tail. 
This is what the stickleback looks like. It has 
no respiratory apparatus at present,—respira- 





extremity of the muzzle a gland, the purpose 
of which is to secrete a tenacious and adhesive 
string of mucus. Applying this gland to some 
submerged leaf, the fish adheres to it; the 
string gradually increases till it attaims some- 
times the length of an inch; and thus the fish 
is suspended by its mouth, so that water can 
get round it for the purpose of aeration on all 
sides. The fry may be seen hanging singly, 
or by twos and threes in little bunches, like 








tion being carried on in the large surface of 
the yelk-bag, over which blood circulates freely 
and rapidly. Its heart is but rudimentary; | 
its mouth is not yet open; and none of its 
internal organs formed except a few blood- 
vessels and the nervous axis. There are no 
fins at all, the only organ of progression being 


little white plums on a tree. I did not observe 
any such structure in the stickleback; when 
not in movement, they were lying down, either 
on the sand at the bottom of the tank, or on a 
leaf of some plant. 

Being extremely transparent objects at the 
time; the young fry form exceedingly interest- 





the back and tail. Its locomotion is vastly 
different from the smooth, easy gliding of the 
adult, consisting of a succession of leaps in the 


ing and instructive objects for the microscope. 
It is not my purpose to detail here what can 
be seen in this way. I will only mention that 














the young ones; and if one, by a succession of | 
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by suitable mechanical contrivances for keeping 
the fish at rest in a little glass cell containing 
water, the observer may watch the formation 
of most of the organs of the fish, especially of 
the heart and circulatory system, and can view 
the whole circulation of the blood and the action 
of the heart, To see them in perfection, how- 
ever, the young pike is far superior to the 
stickleback, the goby, the perch, and, the sal- 
mon, all of which I have myself had under 
observation. 

The fry being hatched, the time comes for 
exercising the perseverance and careful nursing 
of the human owner. I do not know for how 
long the parent continues his watch over the 
young; for not being perfectly satisfied that 
his paternal feelings were trustworthy, on the 
second or third day after the hatching, I re- 
moved him and all other living creatures, ex- 
cept snails, out of the tank. And now what 
is to feed the little things? Their mouths are 
not yet open, and they are dependent for 
nourishment on the material contained in the 
yelk-bag, which at present forms the greater 
part of their bulk. This bag is placed in front 





the little green covering of tiny leaves with a 
slender root between that is seen on the sur- 
face of tranquil water. If you dip into this 
water a bottle tied to the end of a string, some- 
what suddenly (for the little creatures quickly 
hurry away from any cause of alarm), on. draw- 
ing it out, you notice, dancing up and down, 
very small white or reddish dots; these are, 
for the most part, members of the entomos- 
tracous family. However, the young stickle- 
backs are not particular to a name; their 
desire is, anything small enough to swallow; 
and you will find abundance of food for them 
by choosing quiet, fresh water, exposed to the 


sunlight, and having on its surface a sheltering | 


layer of the green duckweed. 

My sticklebacks were hatched 1st June, 1867, 
and for some weeks they required the produce 
of my fishing for food. I do not remember 
exactly for how long, but so far as I can recollect, 
the whole of July and August, as in the middle 
of September they had been for some little time 
accustomed to a new kind of food which I gave 
them. This consisted of beef or mutton cut 
into thin slices and allowed to dry by exposure 





of the abdomen; or rather, the creature is|tothe air. By means of a small pair of scissors 
formed across the previously existing yelk./I could then cut off very small fragments. 
By a narrow opening, which can be well seen, | Sometimes I put the meat into a mortar and 
the interior communicates directly with the | beat it up with a pestle until it was reduced 
upper part of the digestive canal; and the|toacoarse powder; being brittle this was soon 
contents pass therein gradually and very slowly,| done. These light fragments floated on the top 
until the whole is consumed. During this | of the water, and the fish rose at them, seized 
stage the opening of the mouth occurs; the|and carried them away to swallow at their 
fish grows rapidly, and increases in activity.| leisure. This food I have continued to give 
As soon as the whole of the yelk is absorbed, | them to the present time (June, 1868). 

he is entirely dependent for food on his mur-| During the few frosty nights of the past 
derous powers. He will eat anything living| winter I kept a gas-jet burning in the room, 
that he can swallow; but so small is the whole|so as to keep the temperature just above the 
creature, and so almost microscopic is his | freezing point; as I noticed after a night of 


| mouth, that his prey must be of a very minute | frost before I did this, that the fish were very 





description. The food he will find in even a} sluggish, lying at the bottom of the water, 
large tank will soon be gone; and unless fish- | and the plants were evidently nipped. 

ing is resorted to, the fry become longer and| When fish are seen to rise frequently to the 
thinner and die off. The worms that are|top of the water, to remain there with their 
suitable for the adult fish are much too large; | mouths nearly out of the water, it is a sign 
and the only kind of food that I am acquainted | that the oxygen is deficient, owing to defect, 
with that is suitable, is composed of the tiny | in number or health, of the plants that give it 
inhabitants of still water, which are classed | off. This was not the case with my stickle- 
by the naturalist under the name of the Ento-| backs; the one stalk of chara, and the nume- 
mostraca. These are found abundantly during | rous bunches of the alga growing about, were 
the summer and autumn months in any pond | all that I had during the winter; they remained 


| or ditch; where the water is still but not quite | green and flourished, and the fish were most 


stagnant, not putrid or ill-smelling, as but|of the time either at the bottom or half way 
little life will be found there. The water! down the tank. 

should also be in a situation to receive the| Since September they have grown very 
full benefit of the sunshine. They are invaria-| rapidly, being in December of about adult 


bly found in water in which the Lemnas grow; | size, nearly two inches long. 


E. B. TRUMAN. 
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A PENNY 


Why is all the world gone mad after penny 
readings? Is it the thirst for knowledge 
which artizans and agricultural labourers are 
supposed to be suffering from just now that 
entices them to attend? And is it the wish 
to raise the moral tone of these classes that 


READING AT GILBY-LE-MIRE. 


before he came to unsettle us. The people 
used to be contented with your uncle’s cottage 
‘lectures, and one or two missionary meetings, 
but now it’s all change; everything must be 
| altered, and new-fashioned ways introduced.” 

“He considers the parish in a state of dark- 


induces private gentlemen and ladies to make | ness, you know, aunt; he wishes to enlighten 


public orators and singers of themselves ? 

I certainly was at a loss to find out what 
prompted the quiet people of Gilby-le-Mire to 
have a “course” last winter. Gilby (the le- 
Mire is seldom used now) is a long, straggling 
village, containing 500 inhabitants; nowhere 
are there more than half-a-dozen houses in a 
cluster; and it is at least four miles from the 
first house north to the last south. The roads 
are very bad, almost impassable in winter, ex- 
cept for carts and equestrians; still these 
people were willing to leave their firesides, 
and walk some two or three miles, up to the 
knees in mud, for an evening’s instruction 
blended with amusement. One would have 
thought that after a hard day’s work in the 
fields, the intelligent labourer, who wishes to 
improve himself, would prefer getting his 
knowledge from books at home. But people 
like excitements; they must have it; and 
these lectures, readings, and perpetual tea 


meetings are to the country population very | 


much what the theatres, concert rooms, and 
music halls are to the inhabitants of towns. 

I was staying at my uncle’s, the vicar of 
Gilby, when the first reading came off. My 
visits had previously been quiet enough, but 
this time we were all life and excitement. The 
old routine of calling at the cottages, teaching 
in the school, practising with the choir, was 
knocked on the head. There were readers to 
be solicited, listeners invited, glees learned, 
accompaniments practised, and arrangements 
to talk over again and again. We were in a 
perfect fever. My poor old aunt sat looking, 
bewildered, putting in a few timid queries as 
to what she must have for supper. Having 
neither an ear for music, nor a head for making 
plans, and being, therefore, of no use to my 
cousins, I took pity on my aunt, and tried to 
help her out of her house-keeping difficulties. 

“Oh Jenny!” she said, on the morning of 
the day, when we were getting out the best 
tablecloth, and the reserve stock of plate, “1 
wish that man had never come.” 

* What man, aunt? ” 
“Mr. Blott. Do you not hear him singing 
in the drawing-room? We were so happy 








it, and bring it up to the times.” 

“That is all very well; but I cannot think 
it is right to neglect every domestic duty for 
|the parish; and he finds so much employment 
'for my daughters, they have no time for their 
|old father and mother; and the older one 
| grows, Jenny, the more one craves the love 





jand attention of one’s bairns. I only hope 
| they wont both fall in love with the man.” 

| “Oh, aunt! they are all too much interest- 
|ed in their work to think of falling in love; 
|and Mr. Blott does not look a bit like a marry- 
|ing man.” 

“Of this I am sure, Jenny, if Mr. Blott takes 
it into his head to marry one of my girls, he’ll 
do it; for he manages to get his own way in 
everything.” 

The object of this conversation was at that 

moment singing “ Hearts and Homes” to 
Emily’s accompaniment. It really was won- 
derful to see how he carried all before him. 
| When he proposed these readings, my uncle 
uttered a feeble remonstrance; he had always 
set his face against such things; but, of course 
he had to give way. What could he do, with 
no one on his side except his wife. His 
daughters naturally agreed with the curate. 

And now the eventful day had come, and 
while Emily and Mary, with the Rev. Louis, 
were re-arranging arrangements for the last 
time, and trying over songs and glees “just 
once more,’ Aunt Bessy and I were superin- 
tending the preparations for supper. 

About five o’clock, our company began to 
come. First drove up the squire and patron’s 
land agent; he had been asked to be one of 
the first readers, in order to secure his interest 

and approbation. He brought his wife and 
son, thus ensuring two admiring auditors. 
Quickly followed the rector of the nearest town, 
and his sister, the family doctor, and a school- 
master from a neighbouring village, who was 
always ready to lend a helping voice. The 
performance began at seven, but we, 7. e., my 
cousins, Mr. Blott, and I, went half-an-hour 
earlier to see that all was in proper order. 
When we arrived at the school-room, which is 
about two minutes’ walk from the vicarage, 


| 
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the audience had begun to assemble. The 
room was warm and well lighted; indeed it 
looked so cheerful and inviting, I began to 
excuse the people for liking to come. In shape 
it is oblong; a platform had been erected mid- 
way down one side; in the centre was an arm 
chair, and a table with a lamp, a pitcher of 
water and some tumblers on it. Behind were 
three other chairs. The harmonium was at 
one end, and the choir had already taken their 
places on a form close by. The trio took upa 
strong position at the door, shaking hands 
with half the people who came, and nodding 
to the other half, as if they looked upon their 
attendance as a personal compliment—which, 
perhaps, at the bottom of their hearts they 
did. The room was soon filled, the villagers 
occupying the back seats, leaving the front 
seats for the patrician part of the assembly. 

The clock struck seven. All was ready; 
but the orators seemed to hesitate ebout,| 
mounting the rostrum. There they all were in| 
a cluster round the fire, with the vicar, the| 
curate, the village doctor, the town doctor, a 
farmer, and the schoolmaster. They appeared 
to be attacking the town doctor, Mr. Brown, 
whose humble expostulations made them more 
vehement ; at last they separated, the readers 
filling the three chairs on the platform, behind 
the chairman’s seat, Mr. Brown retiring to the 
back, and the others finding places in different 
parts of the room. 

My uncle mounted the platform and said, 
“ Friends and parishioners! I should like to 
say a few words to you about the object of 
these readings, which we propose having 
during the winter, but my throat will not let 
me talk. I am thankful that I am well 
enough to be among you to-night. I beg to 
propose that our much respected neighbour, 
Mr. Brown take the chair.” 

A loud clapping and stamping followed this, 
in the midst of which a young man got up and 
said something about a “ chair,” but that was 
the only audible word. When the noise had | 
ceased, Mr. Brown arose from his humble seat, 
stepped up to the platform, and ascended it 
amidst renewed applause. He was extremely 
nervous, which he showed by making the most 


| 





called out, “The Rev. George Franklin will—” 
But what the Rev." George Franklin would 
do we never heard from him; for just as he | 
was going to tell us, he stirred his right leg | 
out to one side, and was going to draw up the 
other to it, when, not seeing he was at the 
edge of the platform, he placed his foot on air, 
and immediately afterwards poor Mr. Brown was 
seen sitting on the floor. The people behaved 
wonderfully well, a few suppressed titters only 
were heard, and Mr. Franklin, quickly rising, 
drew off their attention. His voice and de- 
livery were perfect, and his reading of “ Our 
Father’s Care,” by Mrs. Sewell, was indeed a 
treat. It was a happy selection; all listened 
with the deepest attention, and tears dropped 
from the eyes of more than one big labouring 
man. I was getting quite converted to the 
idea that penny readings were an admirable 
institution. 

When he stopped, Mr. Brown, who had | 
valiantly taken possession of the arm-chair 
after his late discomfiture, rose and said he 
hoped some ladies and gentlemen would now | 
favour us with a little music. Mary seated 
herself at the harmonium, and in her nervous- | 

| 
| 


ness struck a wrong cord; Emily, the leader | 
of the trebles, heard it, and did not begin to | 
sing, but the bass had been long under training | 
to make him begin in time, it having been well | 
instilled into him that directly he heard the | 
key note he was to start. Accordingly off he | 
went, with a thundering voice proclaiming 
what sounded like, “ Ale! O Ale! thou * 
Here, perceiving he was performing a solo, he 
stopped, and Mary having collected her senses, 
began again. They sang “ Hail! all hail! thou 
merry month of May!” and did themselves 
great credit. 

Mr. Brown thanked them for the “sweet | 
melody they had just given us,” and introduced | 
Mr. Mitchell, who after making sundry grunts, | 
and clearing his throat, informed us he was 
going to read a piece by one of the most fa- | 
mous poets that ever lived—one whom we 
ought all to be proud of, as he was a native 
of our own county. The piece proved to be | 
Tennyson’s “ May Queen.” His reading would | 
have been pretty good had he gone straight 





extraordinary gestures, and taking little steps on, but he kept stopping to make a few ori- | 
backwards and forwards. He began, “Ladies ginal remarks, and what with these and a suc- 
and gentlemen, Mr. Chairm—”’ then, remem- cession of grunts, one felt quite relieved when 
bering he was addressing himself, stopped, and he came to the end. 


began stammering something about “imp— 


Next was given by Emily, Mr. Blott, and 


p—p—se hon—on—on—r,” and after a few theafore mentioned schoolmaster, “Blow, gentle 


incoherent remarks was about to sit down, 


gales.” Even I, with neither ear nor taste, 


when Mr. Blott rushed up and whispered to could appreciate that. They sang it splendidly, 
him that he had forgotten to introduce the and loudly we encored it. 


first reader. “Oh! ah! yes, yes, yes, so I 
have, shall I do it now?” Ina lond voice he 


After that came a solo from the school- | 
master, who was quite the professional with | 
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his smile and bow. He sang the greatest 
nuisance ever composed, viz., “ Paddle your 
own Canoe.” The democracy at the back were 
most vociferous in their applause. “ Henquire!” 
growled a deep voice a little way behind me; 
while “ Ower agean! ower agean !” came from 
all parts of the room. Instead of giving it 
“ower agean,” he requested to be allowed to 
play his own accompaniment, and sang, chiefly 
in recitative, a vile comic song. I forget the 
title, but it was something about coming home 


drunk “at three o’clock in the morning.” Of 
course he had to make his voicesound like that of 


a drunken man’s. Uproarious was the cheering. 
The getters-up of the affair Jooked wretch- 
edly uncomfortable. My uncle spoke earnestly 
to the chairman, who, as soon as he could get 
a hearing, introduced the last reader. Mr. 
Turner walked to the edge of the platform, 
said it was getting so late he thought the 
people would not have patience to listen to any 
more; he should therefore ask permission to 
fulfil his engagement at some future reading. 

Upon this, Mr. Blott came forward, and sang 
his “ Hearts and Homes.” Unfortunately the 
pathetic will not go down after the comic; the 
audience was restless and bored, and the Rey. 
Louis returned to his place in silence, except a 
few claps from us of the front row. 

Now came a dead silence. No one seemed 
to know what to do; then various nods and 
signs passed among some men, and finally one 
got up, and proposed a vote of thanks to the 
three gentlemen who had so kindly come this 
evening to amuse and instruct us. A man 
from somewhere behind called out, in a hurried, 
nervous manner, “I beg to second that immo- 
tion.” Clapping and cheering followed. The 
three readers having conferred together, the 
clergyman returned thanks for the honour. 
Renewed clapping and stamping. Then a 
voice was heard saying, ~ beg leave to pro- 
pose a vote of thanks to Mr. Brown for so ably 
filling the chair.” “And I second the mo- 


tion,” called out some one else. I began to 
wonder if we were all going to be thanked 
individually. Mr. Brown rubbed his hands 
and fidgetted about. Just as he was about t 


speak, Emily, thinking we had had enough for 


) 


our penny, struck up “God save the Queen,” 
and thus dismissed us. 


It was my fate to sit near Mr. Turner at 
supper; Our conversation naturally turned 
upon the events of the evening. I asked him 
why he had declined reading, not quite believ- 
ing in the excuse about its being too late. 

“For the same reason,” he replied, “that it 
would have been better if Mr. Blott had not 
sung.” 

“ Were you afraid of not being appreciated ? ” 

“Twas. At least I feared that what I in- 
tended to read would be exceedingly tame after 
Mr. Waby’s comic songs.” 

“What a pleasant evening we should have 
had,’”’ I remarked, “if those horrid songs had 
not been introduced.” 

“Tn my opinion,” continued Mr. Turner, 
“they are the bane of these entertainments. 
Whatever good impression may have been pro- 
duced, it is all obliterated by light songs, and 
when once the comic is introduced it is utterly 
impossible to get back the people’s attention 
to anything grave. Such has been my expe- 
rience. JI am considered straight-laced on the 
subject; but I think if we really wish to pro- 
vide an innocent and harmless recreation for 
our poorer brethren, we cannot be too parti- 
cular to keep out everything that encourages 
vice, or rather, makes light of it.” 

“ Certainly,” I said, “if drunkenness is set 
before them in the pleasant form in which it 
was to-night, and made to appear something 
rather good, it must have a demoralizing effect. 
But all comic songs are not bad ?” 

* Some are very good; but I should banish 
even them from a penny reading.” 

The following March I received a letter from 
Mary, telling me their course of readings had 
come to an end. 

“Tam not sorry,” she wrote,“ for we have had 
to work hard, and, I fear, with little good re- 
sult. The people, at last, became very unruly, 
refusing to listen to anything except of the 
lightest; and some of the readers were so in- 
discreet in their selections, that we began to 
fear we were doing harm. I am quite con- 
verted to your opinion of the difficulty of blend- 
ing amusement with instruction. The wed- 
ding ’”’—that of the Rev. Louis and Emily- 
“is put off till August, so you will be able to 
come to it.” F. ROLLET. 
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THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 








AN EASTERN WEDDING. 


Ou, daughter of the East, in costly raiment, 
With glittering jewels on thy neck and brow, 

Waiting in silence for the coming bridegroom, 
What thoughts are stirring in thy bosom now ? 


Hast thou fair visions of a gladsome future, 
Of blissful moments within latticed bowers ? 

Flings Hope her sunshine round thy timid footsteps ? 
And is thine hand outstretched for Joy’s sweet flowers? 


Bright seems the drama in which thou enactest 
The chief, attractive character of bride ; 

But gorgeous show is oft an empty casket ; 
And wedding robes an aching heart may hide. 


Yes, notwithstanding all thine outward splendour, 
Oh, daughter of the East, I pity thee ; 

For thou wilt never be thine husband’s helpmeet ; 
Thou art his slave, whom death alone can free. 


Affection will not tie the link that bindeth 
Thy lot with his, nor soothe the cares that press ; 
For tender love and thou art perfect strangers, 
And no sweet sympathies thy bridal bless. 


Oh, English women! rich in priceless treasures, 
Which Christ and his dear, Gospel brought to you, 

Your fair and peaceful homes begirt with blessings, 
Your hallowed friendships, and your love so true ; 


Your place of honour in the social circle, 
Your rightful station at your husbund’s side, 
Think of your sisters, in their heathen thraldom, 
And pray their fetters soon may be untied ! 
NETTA LEIGH. 


THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


| Ovr third English picture is the National |tage, and more likely to listen to any reasonable 


School. There lies the hope of the future. In | suggestion, and more able to understand it, and 
our last article on the Poor-House, we showed | therefore more willing to pursue it.” 
starvation was illegal. So abundant is the; The importance of the English school-house, 


provision for education, that it is as much a| not only to ourselves, but to the rest of man- 


| his body starves. 


| terbury, in his “ Records of the Creation,” ob- 


man’s own fault if his mind starves as it is if| kind, cannot well be exaggerated. Our little 
It is the school-house which isle is fast becoming the moated metropolis of 
will, in the long run, empty the workhouse and | the world; but ifour onward material civiliza- 
the prison-house. <A late archbishop of Can-|tion be only in the ratio of a retrograde 
| spiritual digression, then, alas! our arts, manu- 
serves, “Of all obstacles to improvement, | factures, wealth, luxuries, magnificence, and 
ignorance is the most formidable, because the | political aggrandizement, will only furnish, like 
true secret of assisting the poor is to make|the palace treasures of the last monarch of 
them agents in bettering their own condition, | | Assyria, the more combustible materials for 


' and to supply them, not with a temporary | the funeral pile, whereon the imperial widow- 


stimulus, but with a permanent energy. As | hood of Britannia may be finally consumed. 

fast as the standard of intelligence is raised,| Mr. Joseph Fletcher's valuable pamphlet on | 
the poor become more and more able to co-| education states well and wisely, that “to sub- | 
operate in any plan proposed for their advan- | stitute the Christian school for the Romish st 
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convent was one great aim and end of the 
Reformation in England. . In the 
sixteenth, and even seventeenth century, 
there was no more conception than in the 
middle ages that public institutions could be 
supported in any other manner than by a free- 
hold estate appropriated to their endowment. 
gar, Owing, however, to the insufficient 
extent, defective character, and early abuse of 


| public endowment for education, the labouring 


classes generally remained wholly insensible 
to their want of it, until awakened to it by 


| exertions made in a missionary spirit towards 


the close of the last century. The Sunday 
school was the first silent but effective plough- 
share to break into the matted sward of ages 


| of popular ignorance and degradation, and 


on its present basis, nor until the year 1811 
that the National Society was established. 

The next great step was for the little ones. 
The first infant school in England was opened 
in the year 1818, but it was not until 1831 that 
the present Home and Colonial Infant School 
Society was formed. The successful move- 
ment of the Wesleyan body, in the building of 
connexional day schools en rapport with one 
or more great normal training institutions, is 
yet more recent; as also are several spirited 
and thriving efforts of the Congregationalists. 
They are all doing their work, and I for one 
wish them all God speed. 

Whenever an isolated school has been raised 
by some misdirected local effort for secular 
instruction alone, excluding Christianity, or 
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bring its latent capabilities to light. Sunday} whenever secular instruction has been com- 
|| schools were, in chronological order, the earliest | bined with attempts at moral training without 
| morsels, the first breakfast of systematic in- | religious principle, the result has been a mise- 
struction, ever offered to the populace in towns, | rable failure. 
| or to the peasantry in our villages. Yet these} “And so perish all thine enemies, O Lord,” 
i date their origin only from the honoured names | To bid them God speed is to be partakers of : 
{| of Raikes, and Stock, of Gloucester, in the|their evil deeds. “Religion without the 
|| year 1781. The day schooling of the masses | Bible?” said a poor Irish convert to his 
is of still more recent origin, and cannot be | neighbour, “No, Phaidrick, not till ye larn 
dated earlier than the year 1798, when Bell | to make shoes widout the leather, or get. the 
and Lancaster promulgated their Madras sys- | milk widout the cow.” It is like a strolling 
tem.” | company of comedians, whose principal trage- 
These two great practical philanthropists | dian were drunk, who announced “The play 
have not had the honour done to their memo-|of Hamlet; the part of Hamlet omitted by 
ries which their lives of loving labour in the} desire,” and the character of grave-digger tak- 
cause of National education so thoroughly won. | ing the lead in its stead. As public opinion in 
When one sees the almost idolatrous multipli- favour of education extended, the Legislature | t 
cation of statues, and other multiform memo- | necessarily felt its influence, and from time to 
rials to the same individuals, scattered broad- | time voted grants in aid of the voluntary 
cast through the towns of England, one is | exertions of the National and of the British 
tempted to ask, What have these heroes of the | and Foreign School Societies. The total 
public fancy done more than a twentieth part | amount from the year 1833 (when they began), 
the tithe of what Bell and Lancaster did—not | up to 1850, was £1,060,000, and of course this 
to raise shrines to themselves, but living|sum has been vastly augmented during the 
statues in honour of the country whose ele- | last eighteen years. 
vated citizens their public seminaries had} The old endowed school system, the rude || 


} ‘ | 
created ? 
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(continuance of a rude age, with its nominal 
I don’t know to which of the worthies, Bell | visitors, its ceremonial ex-officio inspection, has 
or Lancaster, the glory of the poor children’s | all but universally failed, either to reach the 
day school invention is due, but a fair way to | lower, or to educate the middle-class. I could 
decide it would be to erect statues to both, | still enumerate hosts of old fashioned moral 
upon two columns placed at the head of the} foundations, grammar schools innocent of || 
Old Bailey, with their right hands pointing to| grammar, masters without pupils, exercising 
the gloomy walls of Newgate, in some ingenious | no mortal purpose in their day and generation, {| 
| || hieroglyphic gesture which meant the sooner | except as sinecures to a race of philomaths, || 
| the blind old prison had some windows | too indolent to have ever learned themselves, || 

|| knocked out to let the light in, and such re- | and of course too ignorant to be able to teach | 
|| ceptacles of the vicious and the criminal being ; others. On the other hand, the parochial || 
|| no longer wanted, the city turned the jugged | school system, aided even by its reduced an- || 
jail into a ragged school, it would be all the|nual grants, and stimulated by its annual 
better and the cheaper for all parties. | government inspection, is flourishing and pro- 


It was not until the year 1808 that the | gressive. 
It is already fledging with hopeful plumage 


British and Foreign School Society was founded | 
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the popular phoenix that will by and by expand | ported by some well-advised scheme of na- 
its wings over the gracefully concealed ashes | tional education, which shall reconcile the 


of exploded prejudices, and rising with the 
national character, as the filial pupil and asso- 


ciate of its flight, teach the young England | 


spirit a loftier, holier, and nobler soaring than 
the clipped wing of its illiterate ancestry had 
ever dreamed of venturing. 


voluntary element with increased public aid, 
whether in the shape of votes or grants, and 
we may shortly inaugurate a new era in 
English history —that of the established 
school. And if its organization be judicious, 
considerate of existing diversities of religious 








The gigantic increase of population in our | sentiments, susceptible of conciliatory and con- 
mining and manufacturing districts has ob-| sistent co-operation, and yet undogmatically 
tained such a critical force and position, that | faithful to the true catholic Christianity of an 
it is no nervous exaggeration of an alarmist to| Inspired Revelation, then “the Established 
submit that upon their moral character may | School,” instead of a contemporary antagonist 
yet depend our political destiny. | of “the Established Church,” will enable the 

Before the end of the first five years of the| elder to derive from the junior parallel, not 
previous “ Minutes of Council,” about 4,000 | only an argument in favour of her own venera- | 
pupil teachers from the National schools, and| ble prescription, but, like the transfusion of 
probably 1,000 from the British, Wesleyan, | fresh blood into the veins of an aged invalid, 
and other denominational schools, presented|import an element of renewed vigour and 
themselves for training in the Normal Colleges, | vitality into her ecclesiastical system. There 
and subsequently for employment in local! ought to be no narrow-minded sectarian pre- 
schools. Thenceforward the supply would | judices or jealousies on either side to prevent a 
have been about 1,000 pupil teachers annually, | consummation, so essential to the welfare of our 
only that their number has sensibly decreased | common country. Let the really public school, 
since the promulgation of the last Minutes of | open to all comers, take its place, and there will 
Council regulating their emoluments and the | eventually be less need of the almshouse, or of 








application of school grants. This decrease of 
candidates may be only temporary. At all 
events, let schools be multiplied and sup- 


DARE TO 


| the poor-house, or of the prison-house, the more 
| we multiply the school-house. We dare not 
| neglect this work. J, B. OWEN. 


BE WISE. 


3y FRANC MARI, Author of ‘Through Cloud and Sunshine,” &c. 


CHAPTER XLVII.—‘ AMO TE, AMA ME.” 


June had melted into July; early blossoms 
had brought forth early fruits; the full song 
of the birds had given place to the shrill twit- 
ter of their young; when, early on one cloud- 
less morning, Alban Eden left London for 
Bircham. He had not visited the place since 


that evening on which he had shown that he | 


did not intend to renew his claims for Victoria, 


and he came now with no intention of playing | 


a different part. His object was to call on 


the rector for the purpose of thanking him for 


his kindness in procuring for him the secretary- 
ship, and to arrange the preliminaries of his 
new duties. He had begged his aunt, who had 
suggested he should make it, to excuse a visit 


to Mrs. Cunliffe. He had no friends of his | 


own on whom he wished to call; so, with the 
exception of Mr. Chowne, the old clerk—who 


| wished his son to gather some information 
| concerning his former affairs—Alban intended 
to make no other visits. 

Having taken the Rectory last, and refused 
| all Mrs. Monro’s invitations to luncheon, din- 
| ner, or tea, he bent his steps in the direction 
|of the Priory. With no idea of entering it 

however. He merely intended to take a fare- 
| well peep at its old grey walls, before his de- 
| parture from London with his father and his 
aunt should place many, many miles between 
| him and its inhabitants. 

The zeader, we believe, knows enough of the 
| topography of Bircham, to be aware that the 
| Rectory was separated from the Priory by 
'merely a few fields. But we have hitherto 
| had no occasion to describe a copse of yews, 
intermingled with a few other trees, through 
| which a footpath ran, leading across the fields 
| from the rectory into a circuitous branch of 


had been fortunate enough to secure employ- | the high road. As this part of the road could 
ment in Bircham, and from whom Mr. Eden | easily be gained from the Priory by crossing 
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the field which divided it from the Priory 
garden, it was the route usually chosen by the 
Grenfells when business or pleasure took them 
to the Rectory; and it happened to be the 
one selected by Victoria on the very morning 


on which Alban entered it for the purpose of 


gazing at the grey, and we must honestly add, 
unpicturesque walls of the Priory. 

The pinafore-pattern, which we have already 
heard gently anathematized by Miss Grenfell, 
was again the cause of her visit to Mrs. 
Monro ; for children are apt, as the statistics 


of the Registrar show us, to increase in num- 


ber as well as in size; and, by this time, more 
pinafores were needed for the school children, 
and the pattern was therefore once more in 
request. Victoria was scarcely in a less 
mournful spirit than on that night when the 
rector had overtaken her in the Abbey porch; 
she felt almost more hopeless; for since then 
her faith in Alban had again been shaken, had 
been almost shattered. Yet her affection, not- 
withstanding her momentary wavering, was 
still strong. 

Our gentle heroine, wearied by her short 
walk, and still more wearied by the pain 


within her, pauses beneath the darkling yews. | 


**Sits upon that mossy stone, 
And sighs when none can hear.” 

The words of that plaintive ditty seemed 
suited to her case in more than one respect. 
There was a carelessness noticeable in her 
costume, and her mother had remarked, as she 
left the dining-room to prepare for her walk, 
that her hair was not as smooth and glossy as 
it formerly had been; and although Victoria 
had drawn her brush across it before putting 
on her hat, she thought as she did so of the 
absent “Lubin,” and that it mattered little 
whether her hair were glossy or not so long as 
he was “away.” There was a languor about 
her movements, and a want of brightness 
about her expression, which proved that her 
mind was telling upon her body, and that the 
health of both was suffering. 

Victoria was herself not aware of this. She 
thought the heat of the weather caused her 
fatigue, and that Tom’s absence and her con- 
cern for Rachel and Hugh was the depression. 
Tom had not even yet redeemed his promise, 
and Victoria still wavered as to the expediency 
of breaking hers. This, as well as other 
troubles, was constantly present to her. 

Now she sat upon that mossy seat, listening 
to the chirp of the birds, watching the bright 
glimpses of blue sky peeping through the 
sombre yews, with her thoughts far away, 
when her ear was suddenly startled by the 
sound of footsteps, and, looking up, she per- 


| out hesitation he held out his hand; but Vic- 
| toria, rising hastily, stood silent and surprised 
| without offering him any token of welcome. 
“I scarcely dared hope to see you,” Alban 
| said, gently, as his steady blue eye rested on 
| her face. 
| ‘The words so full of manly feeling, the tone 
| 80 full of loving tenderness, swept chords of 
| ready sympathy in Victoria’s heart. Pressing 
| her fingers to her eyes to hide the tears which 
else would have overflowed them, she vainly 
tried to make a coherent answer. But sobs 
stifled her words, and her efforts to hide her 
}emotion only made it the more apparent and 
the more distressing to Alban. For a moment 
|he silently watched Victoria; it seemed as 
| though even he dared not intrude his sym- 
| pathy on this involuntary outburst of feeling. 
| For a moment it occurred to him to fly from 
| the sight of her sorrow, and, as he had caused 
| it by his presence, so to heal it by his absence ; 
| but then his own heart began to bleed, and 
|laying his hands gently on Victoria’s wrists, 
| he endeavoured to draw her fingers from the 
| face he yearned to look upon once more. The 
movement restored Victoria’s presence of mind. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Eden; you took 
me so by surprise that “ 

Alban still clasped her wrists, and now he 
|iooked into her tearful eyes. “Are you glad 
| to see me, dear Tory, or are these tears of re- 
|gret? Will you tell me?” 
| “Please let me go,” gasped Victoria. 

“ Not till you have told me whether 
| Tory ——” 

| Alban’s voice was too husky to make the 
| polite explanation, which he doubtless intended 
|to have made, for having frightened the young 
|lady into hysterics; and instead of acceding to 
|her request he gently put his arms around 
|her, while she laid her head on his shoulder 


‘to hide the tearful face, of which she was 


| quite ashamed. 
| “T have no right to speak to you, Tory, and 
yet I feel thankful that I can carry the re- 
membrance of these tears away.”’ 

His arms relaxed their hold as he spoke, 
and he even retreated a few paces to hear 


Victoria’s surprised rejoinder— 








oh, 


“We have taken a tiny cottage in Devon- 
shire, my father and my aunt and I. We 
leave London in three days.” 

A paleness spread over Victoria’s face at 
the words, and Alban watched her as she 
made a desperate effort at composure. 

“I could do you no good by staying,” he 
said, gently. 

“Of course not,” was Victoria’s hurried ex- 








ceived Alban Eden standing before her. With- 





clamation; but then once more her quivering 
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“ Are you going away again ?” 
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lips refused to let more words pass through 
them, and once more uncontrollable tears fell 


fast. 


“Tf Icould serve you in any way,” resumed 


Alban, composedly, “I would do anything in 
my power; but I believe that the best way I 
can serve you is by keeping away, and not an- 


greater reward than I shall ever be able to 
make you. I’m glad you came in time for me 
to thank you, for we may perhaps never meet 
again. This time I shall not succumb to the 
temptation of begging my discharge.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Victoria, 
who, for the second time that morning, was 





noying you by any foolish demonstration of | betrayed into showing signs of emotion. 


unchanged affection. But if you think that there 
is any way open to me by which I could show 
you how truly I have your welfare at heart— 
my darling, I would do it, if it were to shed 
my life’s-blood for you.” 

Alban stood silently awaiting a reply. 
Slowly Victoria’s hands were extended to- 
wards him, and as he clasped them she mur- 
mured : 

“Don’t ever leave me again.” 

A vision of the past rose up before Alban’s 
mind; a conviction that a cruel delusion had 
made him wilfully wrong the woman whom he 


truly said he would have died to serve, crept | 
over him; an unspeakable sense of gratitude | startled. 


that the opportunity of repairing the injury | 
he had done her put regret away. 

“T will never leave you again,” .he whis- 
pered, as he once more folded her in his 
arms. “If you will take me, dear Tory, you 
only take what is yours already, what has been 
yours since I was a thoughtless schoolboy.” | 

“Why, then, did you try to rob me of my| 
rightful possession? ” asked Victoria, smiling 
through her tears. 

“Shall we sit down in that shady nook 
while I tell you?” 

Alban led Victoria back to her mossy stone, 
and while the pinafore lay unheeded on the 
ground, and the rector’s wife hoped for it in 
yain, the lovers talked over their bygone trou- 
bles, till those to come were thought of, and an 
interview with Mr. Grenfell determined upon. 

They walked towards the Priory unobserved. 
On reaching Mr. Grenfell’s study-door they 
paused; for voices, raised in angry argument, 
were heard within. Mr. Grenfell was evi- 
dently expostulating, while his companion was 
apparently defending himself. No distinct 
words, however, could be heard, until Victoria 
heard her own name mentioned in a familiar 
voice. Then, without waiting even to consult 
Alban, Victoria threw open the door, and stood 
confronting her brother Tom. 

“ At last!” she exclaimed, as, to Mr. Gren- 
fell’s intense astonishment, Tom brushed his 
hand across his eyes, and flung his arms 
round his sister’s neck. 

“TI should never have come home but for 
you, Tory. I should probably be dead in the 
West Indies but for you. Thank you for all 
that you have done; may you meet with a 





“ T expected papa would have forgiven me— 
if not for my own, for your sake,” replied 
Tom, in a husky voice. 

“ And I never said I wouldn’t,” put in Mr. 
Grenfell. “It is nevertheless my duty to | 
warn you against falling into like danger 
again, and to tell you how deeply grieved and 
hurt your mother has been. But what do you 
mean about Victoria having been the means 
of Who is that standing outside the door ? 
Come in.” 

And, at Mr. Grenfell’s bidding, Alban Eden 
entered the study. 

Now it is seldom pleasant to be thoroughly 
If only from the fact that it con- 
vinces us of the limited nature of our minds, | 
in not perceiving more than comes within the 
focus of our short-sighted vision, we all of 
us feel more or less annoyed at being startled ; 
and in this instance Mr. Grenfell was com- 
pletely taken by surprise, and felt a natural 
indignation at being so unceremoniously 
treated. 

“Why in the world did you not say you 
were there?’’ he hastily demanded. “I 
thought you were miles away, in France or 
somewhere or other.” 

While Mr. Grenfell spoke Victoria crept 
close up to his side, and as he paused she 
whispered : 

“He has come to see you, papa.” 

“Me!” repeated Mr. Grenfell, making 
a desperate effort at clearing his throat. 
“H—u—m—m! Perhaps he would like to 
take a glass of wine or some other refresh- 
ment. Had you not better take him into the 
dining-room, Tory?” 

“Won't you speak to him, papa?” 

Then Alban approached Mr. Grenfell with 
his own plea on his lips: ‘“ Will you give me 
Victoria to be my wife ? ” 

In the dead silence that followed, Victoria 
buried her face in her father’s arms, and he 
bent his head and whispered, “ You had bet- 
ter go to your mother, she knows more about 
these kind of things than I. But I shall not 
withhold my approval if she gives hers, al- 
though I shall be sorry to lose you, Tory. 
Tom, what do you say? Shall you be able to 
spare Tory ?” 

Mr. Grenfell held out his hand to his son. 
“T want to know the particulars of your doings 
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in London, and how Victoria brought you 
back.” 

“ She paid my debts, that’s all.” 

Mr. Grenfell groaned in spirit; and, as his 
excuse, we may inform the reader that 'Tom’s 
words had recalled the prospect of his inevita- | 
ble parting with Victoria to his mind; and | 
also presented a dim vision of future debts | 
contracted by Tom, and which he (Mr. Gren- 
fell) might henceforth be expected to discharge. | 

And, meanwhile, Alban stood aloof, feeding | 
on the sight of Victoria, and half inclined to 
be jealous at the attention she was dividing 
between her father and Tom. 

“'Tom will now stay at home till he returns 
to Oxtord,”’ Victoria remarked. 

“Tf he takes my advice he will,” answered 
Mr. Grenfell. “We must get a tutor for 
him.” 

“ All right, father,” cried Tom, who had by | 
this time quite regained his good humour, 
and forgotten the threat which he made when 
Victoria entered the room. “I'll read till I’m 
as crabbed as the master of our college, I de- 
clare I will. I’m sick of doing nothing. By- 
the-by, I’ve never shaken hands with you, old 
fellow.” 

Mr. Alban Eden was roused from his con- 
templation by feeling his hand grasped by 
Tom. “I’m awfully glad you are going to 
marry Tory.” 

Victoria turned her head at T'om’s congratu- 
lation, and he added, “I’m glad you are 
going to marry Alban, too, Tory; and I hope 
you will soon fix the day.” 

‘Let us go and find mamma,” said Victoria, 
as she heaved a happy sigh of full content ; 
and then Mr. Grenfell recollected that Mrs. 
Grenfell and Winifred had gone to see Marion; 
so a walk in quest of them was proposed and 
seconded by all but Mr. Grenfell, who, feeling 
actually shy at the idea of meeting his wife 
accompanied by two such strangers as Alban 
Eden and Tom, thought the young people had 
better go alone. So then Victoria had to pro- 
test that if her father stayed at home she 
should remain with him, and Mr. Grenfell, 
although he was perfectly aware that the| 
threat would never have been carried out, pre- | 
tended to avoid the possibility of such a pro- 
ceeding by leading the way towards Rabbit 
Scrubs. Tom walked with his father, while | 
Alban and Victoria followed leisurely behind. | 

In this order the party came upon Mrs. 
Grenfell and Winifred, accompanied by Mrs. | 
Hellier and Willie, just at the entrance to the | 
wood. 


more warmly, while Winifred put up her face 
for Alban, instead of Tom, to kiss, and scolded 
him for taking advantage of her mistake. 
Then the whole party seated themselves under 
the trees, and asked and answered questions 
till Alban made a suggestion to Victoria that 
they two should extend their walk. So they 
wandered off by themselves through the plea- 
sant glades and shady valleys, glad enough to 
have each other’s company, after so many 
years of painful separation. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—-IN BIRCHAM ONCE MORE. 


“T must return to my father to-night,” said 
Alban, as the hands of the clock showed that 
it wanted but half an hour to the time for the 
departure of the last train; and then he added, 


|“ This first parting seems almost worse than 


all the others put together.” 

“You will come back to-morrow if possible, 
as you promised me this afternoon.” 

The promise was renewed, the farewell 
given; and then Alban went back to London 
to break the news of his unexpected joy to his 
father and his aunt. He was so late that they 
had almost given him up, although Mr. Eden 
still inclined to the belief that Alban would 
return by the latest train ; and he occasionally 
walked to the window to see if he were 
coming. 

“J dare say Alban has met Victoria Gren- 
fell, and if he did I don’t believe we shall see 
him to-night,” observed Miss Eden. 

“TI scarcely think Alban would fail us from 
even the cause you mention, Milly.” 

“I’m pretty sure he would, especially as I 
told him, the last thing before he started, that 
we should not be uneasy if he stayed at the 
Priory.” 

“Had he any idea of going there?” asked 
Mr. Eden, in surprise. 

* Not any that he owned.” 

A bounding footstep on the stair, followed 
by a sudden throwing open of the door, and 
the entrance of Alban put an end to the con- 
versation. 

“ You are late, Alban,” Mr. Eden observed. 
“ Has anything occurred ? ” 

The news he had to tell seemed too great to 
be spoken; and, instead of answering his 
father’s inquiry, he stood for a moment silent. 
Then, “Father, I am too happy,” he whispered. 

“Tell me what you mean, my boy.” 

“ She is going to be my wife.” 

Tenderly the old man laid his hand on his 
son’s head, and “God bless and reward you 








The meeting is quite beyond the capability | both” was his gently spoken prayer.—‘ Milli- | 
of our pen to describe... Mrs. Grenfell scarcely | cent!” 


knew whether to welcome Tom or Alban the 





But Miss Eden had left the room unper- 
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ceived, and was only to be found in her own 


| chamber. 


“You were not going to bed without con- 


| gratulating me, auntie, surely ?”’ 


“T was indeed. The congratulations of an 


| old aunt are not of much consequence.” 


| ishly resigned your own comfort—— 


* Aunt Milly,” said Alban, with a very 
grave expression on his happy face, “I was 
not going to bed without thanking you. If 
it had not been for you I should never have 
married Victoria.” 

“Never? How long is that?” 

“Till my father no longer needed my care. 
You know what I mean, aunt Milly,” Alban 
added, as Miss Eden shook her head in depre- 
eatory merriment. “If you had not unself- 

“Tut! tut! The boy doesn’t know what 
he is talking about. Wait till you’ve been a 
governess in a retired tradesman’s family be- 
fore you mention the word ‘comfort’ with 


| reference to that state of existence. But 


|; that do? 


good night ; we will discuss the point to-mor- 
row, and I will prepare a whole string of con- 
gratulations by to-morrow morning, as you 
consider them necessary.” 

“T would rather have a few words to-night.” 

“May the wedding day be soon, and may it 
be a fine day for the sake of all who wish to 
walk to the Abbey to see the bride. Will 
If not, you must go without any. 
Good night.” 

By the first post the next morning came a 
long letter from Mrs. Cunliffe to Miss Eden, 
congratulating Mr. Alban Eden through her, 
and inviting Miss Eden and her brother to 
stay with them for a few days before they 


| buried themselves in an out-of-the-way county 
| where nobody could reach them. Of course 


they would be glad to see Alban also; but she 
thought that most likely he would be going to 
the Priory. 

“Shall we accept the invitation?” asked 
Miss Eden, in a tone which clearly showed 


. her own inclinations. 





“You can go, Milly; but I think I would 
rather remain in town while you pay your 
visit,” was Mr. Eden’s reply. 

“Tf you don’t go I shall not go,” rejoined 
Miss Eden. 

In vain Mr. Eden tried to persuade his sis- 
ter to visit her friends alone, and at length, 
finding that she was determined to go with 
him, or not at all, he agreed to accompany her 
to Mrs. Cunliffe’s for a couple of days. 

The news of Mr. Eden’s expected arrival in 
Bircham caused nearly as much sensation as 
the announcement of the betrothal of Miss 
Grenfell to his son. 

“ Who would have thought he would have 





dared show his face here after all that has 
happened ? ” exclaimed one Birchamite. 

“Why shouldn’t he?” demands another. 
“Who has he to be afraid of? “Tis my 
opinion that there’ll be a good many more 
shrink from seeing him, after all that has been 
said about him, than hewill shrink from seeing.” 

Some persons found fault with Mr. Eden 
for his intention to visit Mrs. Cunliffe; others 
found fault with Mrs. Cunliffe for having in- 
vited him; while many commended her for 
the step she had taken, and expressed their 
satisfaction at the idea of seeing Mr. and Miss 
Eden once more. 

Mr. Grenfell, however, was greatly discom- 
posed at the notion of Mr. Eden’s arrival in 
Bircham. Of course if he went to Mrs. Cun- 
liffe’s he would expect to come to the Priory, 
and there Mr. Grenfell had no wish to receive 
him. 

“*Tis excessively awkward,” Mr. Grenfell 
remarked to his wife. “Do you think Mr. 
Eden will expect to be invited ?” 

“T dare say he would be very glad to see 
Tory,” replied Mrs. Grenfell. 

“That is not the question,” retorted Mr. 
Grenfell. “I asked you whether you thought 


we must invite him here, because, my dear, if 


you do think so, I’m not going to have any 
such thing. We must wait for the wedding. 
I suppose we shall have to invite them then. 
But, however, that won’t be yet awhile, so we 
need make no arrangement yet. 

“Tory was saying this morning that Alban 
much wished to be married soon.” 

A hasty exclamation escaped Mr. Grenfell’s 
lips. “Now pray don’t be putting such an 
idea into Victoria’s head. Let them go on 
quietly as they are. There’s no need for them 
to marry yet.” 

In the course of a few days Mr. and Miss 
Eden arrived at Mrs. Cunliffe’s, and Mr. 
Grenfell’s uneasiness increased. 

“T think, Alfred,’ Mrs. Grenfell observed 
to her husband, the day after their arrival, 
“that Mr. Eden would think it kind if we 
were to call upon him at once.” 

“Call upon him at once,” echoed Mr. Gren- 
fell; “I’m not going to call upon him at all. 
I’ve told you fifty times, my dear, that in 
being foolish enough to open my house to 
Alban I’m not going to open it to all his family.” 

“TI only said I thought we might as well 
call upon him,” rejoined Mrs. Grenfell, gently. 

“ Nonsense, my dear. 
thing to do with Mr. Eden till I’m obliged. 
If you think it necessary that we should see 
him”—Mr. Grenfell’s voice was gradually 
modulating into a conciliatory key—* why, 
Alban can bring him down to luncheon, or— 


I intend to have no- | 
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do you really mean that you think it is our 
place to call on him ? ” 

“Yes, dear, under the circumstances of 
Victoria’s engagement.” 

“Yes, yes, my dear, we know all that. I 
should never have given my consent to such 
a piece of folly if Tom had not so taken me 
by surprise that I hardly knew what I was 
saying. If you think we must call, why, we 
must, I suppose; and perhaps the sooner we 
do so the better. Could you go this after- 
noon P ” 

“Yes; I will get ready directly.” 

Mr. Grenfell was seldom nervous; but this 
afternoon an unusual sensitiveness seemed to 
pervade him. “The heat of the weather was 
quite oppressive,” he remarked to his wife, as 
he passed his handkerchief over his forehead 
outside the door of Mrs. Cunliffe’s house; and 
this observation might doubtless have accounted 
for his flushed appearance, and apparently ner- 
vous manner. ‘They found Mr. Eden alone in 
the room into which the servant ushered them. 

He put down the book he was reading as 
they entered the room, and received them 
with quiet cordiality. Mr. Grenfell—who, judg- 
ing from his own feelings, expected a signal 
display of nervousness—was so thoroughly 
astonished at the self-possession with which 
Mr. Eden shook hands and thanked them for 
their visit, that, instead of speaking, he watched 
him in silence, while Mrs. Grenfell inquired 
after Miss Eden, and Mr. Eden opened the 
subject nearest his heart. 

“ You have been the means of making my 
boy very happy,” he said, after some formal 
remarks had been made. 

“T’m glad to hear it,” replied Mr. Grenfell, 
with the unexpressed thought that he was 
sure the sacrifice of his daughter ought to be 
enough to make any man happy. “I believe,” 
he added, “ that my daughter is pleased with 
the arrangement.” 

“The happiness of one must depend on 
the happiness of the other,” said Mr. Eden, 
quietly. “I believe your daughter is worthy 
of Alban.” 

“T believe she is, sir,” rejoined Mr. Gren- 
fell, warmly. “I may truly say I believe she 
is worthy of any man. I only hope your son 
will appreciate her as she deserves.” 

“His steady attachment shows that he 
values her,” replied Mr. Eden. 

“Are you going to make a long stay in 
Bircham ?” asked Mr. Grenfell. 

“We shall be here only for a few days. 
We hope to call on you before we leave Mrs. 
Cunliffe’s.” 

“Perhaps you will be able to spare us a 
week or so before you leave Bircham,” Mr. 

1 





Grenfell observed, with a doubtful glance at 
his wife. “We shall be much pleased to see 
you and Miss Eden, and we shall be quite dis- 
engaged next week,—shall we not, my dear ?” 
added Mr. Grenfell. 

“ Quite, I believe,” replied Mrs. Grenfell, 
still at a loss to understand her husband’s 
change of mind. 

“Then had we not better settle the ques- 
tion at once?” Mr. Grenfell suggested. 

So Mr. Eden promised to go with his sister 
to the Priory as soon as their visit to Mrs. 
Cunliffe should be at an end. 

**T did not know you intended inviting Mr. 
Eden at all,” observed Mrs. Grenfell, as she 
and her husband wended their way homewards. 

“And I don’t know that I did,” retorted 
Mr. Grenfell. “But one likes to be civil, and 
old Eden is not such a bad fellow, after all; 
besides, his sister is a nice little woman, and 
as we are in for having them here some time 
or other, we may as well be good-tempered 
about it.” 

Great was the delight of both Alban and 
Victoria when they heard that Mr. and Miss 
Eden were to come to the Priory, and great 
was the astonishment of the whole neighbour- 
hood when they really appeared there. Their 
visit was prolonged to more than twice its in- 
tended duration; and at length rumours were 
heard that they would not leave Mr. Grenfell’s 
house until after the wedding. 

Whether Mr. Grenfell had a lingering hope 
that that event which he had so long forbidden 
would never come to pass, or whether he 
merely wished to keep his daughter at home 
as long as possible, is not known; certain it 
is, however, that he persisted in the idea of 
the wedding being postponed, even after Vic- 
toria and Alban had fixed the day, and won 
his consent to “do as they pleased about it.”’ 
But when the fact that he was to give his 
daughter away within a few weeks became 
actually clear to him, he looked it boldly in 
the face, and prepared himself for the evil day 
by making the grandest schemes possible for 
the wedding. 

“* We must have it on a different plan from 
Marion’s and Rachel’s,’ he observed, as his 
mind reverted to sundry confused incidents of 
which, on the day of the double wedding, he had 
been the cause. “ We must order the car- 
riages earlier, and * 

‘“‘Papa dear,” said Victoria, who happened 
to overhear her father’s observations, “ Alban 
much wished that we should be married at the 
Abbey. Should you have any objection ? ” 

“Do you wish it yourself, child ?” 

“Yes, papa; I’d rather be married at the 


Abbey than anywhere.” 
3P 
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“Hum! Well, you had better ask your 
mother. I suppose you are in favour of the 
Abbey, are you not, Rachel? and I’m not sure 
but that perhaps we made a mistake in having 
the other two girls married away from the 
parish chureh. So it shall be as you and 
Alban wish.” 

“We should want no carriages to take us 
to the Abbey.” 

“No, I suppose not,” replied Mr. Grenfell, 
reflectively. 

« And we have decided,” Victoria continued, 
“that, if you and mamma agree to it, we should 
like to have a very quiet wedding.” 

“A quiet wedding!” repeated Mr. Gren- 
fell, in a tone of evident disappointment. 

“Yes,” replied Victoria, softly. “ You see, 
papa, we shall have to put off our mourning 
for the wedding.” 

“Do you think Marion will be present?” 
asked Mr. Grenfell, as he silently followed the 
current of his daughter’s thoughts. 

“T think not,” replied Victoria. ‘ But for 
that reason, as well as for others, we should 
prefer a quiet wedding.” 

“ Well,” said her father, “I suppose the 
bride must have her own way, at least till she 
is married.” 


CHAPTER XLIX.—A QUIET WEDDING. 


THE evening before the wedding morn has 
come, and the Abbey bells are ringing for the 
usual evening services. The rector has en- 
tered the vestry; the usual members of the 
week-day congregation, including old Roger 
and his wife, have taken their seats; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Grenfell, followed by Alban and Vic- 
toria, are seen to enter the Abbey. The rec- 
tor’s pew will not accommodate so many, so 
they take one of the choir seats. 

The rector glances at them as he leaves the 
vestry; and old Roger Wiles confidently told 
his wife afterwards that he believed he was 
thinking of Master Alban and Miss Grenfell 
all the time he was preaching. We ourselves 


necessary to wait for them, takes Victoria's 
hand, and leads her through the Abbey clois- 
ters, that, entering the Priory grounds by the 
way of the Doomsday Yew, they might watch 
the silvery clouds float across the full harvest 
moon while they whisper words of love. 

“ It scarcely seems the same world to-night 
that it was two months ago, Tory.” 

“T never thought such happiness were pos- 
sible.” 

“I never dared dream it would be mine. I 
scarcely deserve that it should.” 

“ Alban,” whispered Victoria, “I do not de- 
serveit. LIintended to cast it from me by 4 

“ Believing what I told you?” asked Alban. 

“Which do you think is worse,’ he con- 
tinued, gravely—“to have had a thought which 
you afterwards have reason to regret, or to 
have acted wrongfully, not only towards your- 
self, but tawards the one you love best on 
earth? Which do you think is worse? ” 

But Victoria made no reply. 

“In this way I nearly flung this great hap- 
piness away for ever,” Alban continued, gently. 
“TI tried to be loyal to my father, and I was 
unloyal to you, my darling. I now see that I 
might have been loyal to both. Can you for- 
give me for the error ?”’ 

“ Forgive you?” 

“I would act differently now, dear Tory. I 
did not then understand how true your affec- 
tion was, nor how ready your devotion. But 
I now believe that while sacrificing myself I | 
was wronging a noble, loving heart which I | 
would not wound for the whole world.” 

For a few minutes more they linger beneath 
the rays of the bright harvest moon; and 
then with one long farewell, full of hope and 
thankfulness, they part till the hour when 
‘they shall once more meet in the Abbey 
church. 

Early on the wedding day Mrs. Hellier, 
who, with Willie and Rachel and Hugh, had 
returned from Bonchurch, knocked at the door 
of Victoria’s room. 

“T’ve come to bid you good-bye,” she said, 
when Victoria had admitted her, and again 
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believe his thoughts were better employed, 
although we own that the prayer that “ your 
love may abound yet more and more in know- 
ledge and all judgment, . that yemay 
be sincere and without offence till the day of 
Christ,” on which the earnest exhortation of 
the rector was built, did seem particularly 
suited to the requirements of two who were 
to enter upon the struggle of life’s battle hand 
in hand on the following day. 

As those two leave the Abbey old memories 
recur to their minds; they linger for a mo- 
ment in the porch, and then Alban, finding 
that Mr. and Mrs. Grenfell had not thought it 








turned the key in the lock, “as I shall not see | 
you after the service.” 

“Thank you,” said Victoria, as she kissed 
her sister, and led her to her own favourite | 
seat. 

“Do you remember that promise which I | 
made the night before our wedding,’ Mrs. 
Hellier continued, “that I would come and 
dress you on your wedding day, and do all 
that you did for me? Iam afraid I have not 
fulfilled the promise.” 

Marion's lips were quivering as she finished 
her sentence, and she turned away her head 
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to hide the tears which were rising to her 
eyes. 

“I was a light-hearted girl then, Victoria,” 
she added presently, “but very foolish and 
far from happy. I trifled away all the happi- 
ness I might have enjoyed by my wayward 
selfishness.” 

“Marion, darling,” said Victoria, as she 
wound her arms about her sister, “there is 
no need to recall all this; besides, you are too 
severe upon yourself.” 

“No, I’m not,” rejoined Marion, as the tears 


A year had flown by since the incidents 
which we have recorded took place, when the 
good people of Bircham were surprised by the 
announcement that Mr. Hubbard, the incum- 
bent of St. Stephen’s, had resigned his ap- 
pointment, and was about to leave Bircham. 
His reason for this step was not announced, 
and, for once in a way, Bircham did not care to 
fathom the mystery by gossip, or to account 
for it by invention. It was enough that Mr. 
Hubbard was going away, that the rector 
had the power to select the future incumbent, 








flowed down her cheeks; “and I only recall 
this that it may be a lesson to you. Oh, 
Tory, see that you reverence your husband in 
time.” 

In silence Victoria relaxed her embrace; a 
blush dyed her cheeks; for a moment a smile 
parted her lips, and then tears of pity rose to 
her eyes. 

With an impetuous movement Marion buried 
her face in her hands. 

“T am teaching you a lesson which you have 
no need to learn,” she exclaimed, bitterly. 

“TI may have to learn a lesson yet more 
hard,” whispered Victoria,—“ not to make 
him my idol.” 

“ And I, Tory, still have to learn a lesson of 
submission to my lot, as well as of endurance 
of my trials.” 

The sound of Rachel’s voice pleading for 
admittance interrupted the conversation. 

“I’m so glad the sun has been pleased to 
shine on this happy day,” was her blithe re- 
mark, as she flung her arms round her sister’s 
neck. But the sight of Marion’s tearful face | 
quickly subdued her gaiety. ‘“ Dear Marion,” | 
she whispered, as she approached her, “TI did | 
not know you were here.” And as she kissed | 
Marion the ready tears mounted to her eyes 
also on that wedding morn. 

The wedding was just what Victoria had | 
said she wished it to be,—a walk to the church, 











a solemn service there, and a quiet breakfast | 
afterwards. Beneath the surface all was rest- | 
ful calm, ruffled only by the break-down of 
both Mr. Grenfell’s and Mr. Eden’s speech atthe | 
breakfast, and by the pain of the last farewells | 
before the bride and bridegroom, amidst a 

chorus of cheers from a crowd of eager specta- 

tors who had assembled to catch a last glimpse 

of the bride, and a shower of old shoes with 

which the carriage was pelted, drove away. 





CHAPTER L.—ST. STEPHEN'S HAS A NEW 


INCUMBENT, | 
TuE remotest spot on earth experiences changes, 
and so it is no wonder that changes should 


mark the chronicle of events at Bircham. | 


and that Bircham regretted neither circum- 
stance. 

This may justly surprise the reader when 
we inform him that Mr. Hubbard had become 
far more celebrated than he was when first in- 
troduced to him as organizing a surpliced 
choir, and wearing an embroidered stole. He 
had become noted all through the county for his 
choir, who continued to wear surplices, to in- 
tone the service very much out of tune, and to 
sing the hymns (not those in the appendix, 
chosen by the rector) at a pace which the con- 
gregation could manage to follow, but not 
nearly attain unto; for the candles he burnt 
on the communion-table, for the incense with 
which he caused his church to be fumigated, 
for the rapidity of his utterance, for the 
solemnity of his countenance, the peculiarity 
of his opinions, and the suavity of his manner. 

For one other cause was Mr. Hubbard 
celebrated; he was so indefatigable. Why, 
there was not a single morning that Mr. Hub- 
bard, or his curate, did not read prayers in 
church, and scarcely an evening on which he 
and his curate did not either dine out, or attend 
a croquet party, or, by their presence, add zest 
to a musical assembly or ball. 

The reverend gentlemen were both bache- 
lors, and the families of the neighbourhood of 
Bircham were noted for their hospitality; and, 
moreover, Mr. Hubbard’s acquaintances had 


| greatly increased through the increase of his 


congregation. 

But while carriages full of fashionable young 
ladies and gay young gentlemen Sunday after 
Sunday drove up to the door of St. Stephen’s, 
the old members of the congregation did not 
appear within its walls. They went, instead, 
in as large a body as the vacant sittings would 
allow, to the Abbey, while the rest betook 
themselves to the Wesleyan chapel. 

Of course there were a few exceptions. A 
small number of persons, from the force of old 
associations, continued to attend St. Stephen’s 
and listen to Mr. Hubbard’s pointed sermons, 
which, about this time, were chiefly against 
the sin of schism, with approving equanimity, 
while some continued to be seat-holders, but 
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each Sunday found excuse for attending the 
Abbey. . Of the latter class was Mr. Grenfell. 
He still held a pew; he saw no reason 
why, because the incumbent saw fit to 
alter the outward form. of the service, it need 
interfere with the attendance of the congrega- 
tion; but Mr. Grenfell, nevertheless, under the 
plea of hot or rainy weather, as the case 
might be, escorted his wife and daughters to 
the Abbey church each Sunday. 

Mr. Hubbard was not by any means pleased 
at the desertion of his former congregation. 
He would rather, he confessed, see the church 
filled with his own parishioners than with 
twice as many young ladies and gentlemen 
from other neighbourhoods. He did not, 
however, think proper to accommodate his 
pastoral proceedings to the taste of his people. 
In fact, his indignation at their behaviour in 
absenting themselves from his church not 
only showed itself in angry outbursts from the 
pulpit, but led him ultimately to accept a 
living offered him by a relative in another part 
of England. 

Mr. Monro was too honest to express any 
regret at this. He had for some time openly 
testified his disapproval of the gaudy cere- 
monies, including, on various occasions, sundry 
processions which it was Mr. Hubbard’s de- 
light to get up, and received the announce- 
ment of his intention to resign his incumbency 
with a coolness which so exasperated the in- 
cumbent, that he very nearly revoked his 


acceptance of his new living, for the sake of 


avenging himself on Mr. Monro. On quiet 
consideration, however, he changed his tactics, 
and resolved to leave Bircham as soon as 
possible. The rector, therefore, had no time 
to lose in choosing anew incumbent. Nor did 
he require much time; from the moment Mr. 
Hubbard had acquainted him with his inten- 
tion to resign, his choice was made. He wrote 
to Mr. Hastings, offering him the incumbency 
of the church where he had formerly acted as 
curate. With joy Rachel read the letter, and 
with thankfulness Hugh answered.it, gratefully 
accepting the offer. 

“Hugh seems to suspect me of partiality 
in giving him St. Stephen’s,” said Mr. Monro, 
as, with a smile, he read the letter to his wife. 
“Perhaps I had better take the hint and tell 
him that a wish to have him as my fellow- 
worker was so strong that it quite put con- 
science out of the question.” 

“He would not believe you,” replied Mrs. 
Monro. 

“Then will you write instead, and ask his 
wife and him to come and stay with us for a 
few days, that we may thoroughly discuss all 
the pros and cons. ?” 


“T expect Mrs. Grenfell would sooner they 
went to the Priory.” 

“ Ask them to come here first; they can go 
to the Priory afterwards.” 

The invitation was sent and accepted, and 
when Hugh left the rectory it was as the in- 
cumbent designate of St. Stephen’s. In less 
than two months he went into residence. 

Mrs. Hellier, who, from the time they went 
to the Isle of Wight, had made her permanent 
home with Rachel and Hugh, begged her 
brother-in-law to continue his instruction to 
Willie, adding, at the same time, that she 


should still wish to make her home with Rachel | 
and himself, if they were agreeable to her doing | 


so. Rachel expressed herself perfectly satisfied 
with the idea, 
“Willie was such a good boy,’ 


> 


Marion,” she added. “I’m only too glad we 
shall have, for the future, a better home to ask 
you to share.” 

Rachel and her party made the Priory their 
head-quarters while the parsonage was being 
prepared for their reception, and while Hugh 
made various arrangements upon entering on 
his new duties. It was a rather delicate task 


that he had to perform in taking the reins of 


government from the hands of his late incum- 
bent, and Hugh owned that he would have 
been at a loss how to accomplish it without 
the aid and advice of his rector. 

“T am going to encroach on your good 
nature once more,” observed the rector, when 
he and the new incumbent had been discussing 
the subject of the choir, “in asking you, if 
possible, to re-establish old Wiles, if not in his 
office as clerk, in some situation where he 
would not find himself forgotten.” 

“T do not think Wiles would care to accept 
any situation short of clerk, and I think, on 
the whole, I should prefer to dispense with 
his services in that light.” 

As Mr. Hastings spoke, the remembrance 
of certain bygone scenes and grievances were 
present with him, or perhaps he would not have 
given such free expression to his thoughts. 

“You must, of course, act as you think 
proper,” the rector resumed, in some surprise 
at Hugh’s decided answer; “but I must own 
that at the time of Wiles’ dismissal it seemed 
to me slightly unfair to turn off an old servitor.” 
“Old Roger left St. Stephen’s of his own 
accord,” replied Hugh. 














“For conscience’ sake,’ added the rector; 
“for that I should have thought it behoved 
us to have done what we could to have pre- 











she said, | 
“she could not bear the idea of parting with | 
him; and Marion was so kind in helping her, | 
that she shduld feel quite at a loss without | 
her. So do not think of leaving us, dear | 
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vented his feeling his loss; and because, too, 
of his patient generosity in the affair of Mr. 
Eden. I should i 

“To what are you alluding? ” asked Hugh, 
in surprise. 

“ Only to that debt which caused so much 
mystery.” 

“Tt is still a mystery to me what you can 
mean. I understand that Wiles placed some 
three hundred pounds in the hands of Mr. 
Eden, who invested it for him, and, for some 
reason, made it good to him at the very height 
of the crisis, before he left Bircham.” 

“And have you never known that this 
story was false?” 





“It could not be false,’ replied Hugh; | 


“old Roger told it me with his own lips.” 

“He managed to delude you as. he deluded 
us all. But you may believe me that he never 
received his due till Alban Eden came down, 
when that will, to which he was residuary 
legatee, was settled.” 

“Do you mean that he paid the debt out of 
the money he inherited ? ” 

“T can imagine no other explanation for his 
actions.” 

Later in the day Mr. Hastings called upon 
Mr. Wiles. 
making the garden their summer parlour, and 
Mr. Wiles was again studying his favourite 
book on the rickety bench under the apple 
tree, when, for the first time since his return 


to Bircham, Hugh knocked at the door of the | 
“in more ways than one. 


schoolmaster’s house. 

“ Tt reminds one of old times to see you, sir,” 
Roger remarked, when Hugh had also taken a 
seat in the shade of the apple tree, “and I’m 
right glad to see you, that I may offer you my 
humble congratulations on your return to St. 
Stephen’s.” 

“Thank you,” replied Mr. Hastings, with a 
secret wish that he had paid the old man an 
earlier visit. ‘“ It has occurred to me, or rather 
the rector suggested, that perhaps you would 
consent to return to St. Stephen’s also, in your 
old capacity as clerk.” 

Completely taken by surprise, old Roger 
turned to his wife. ‘“ You'll be only too glad 
to serve Mr. Hastings in any way, of course, 
Roger,’ was her prompt reply to Roger’s 
look. 

“T should if it did not involve leaving the 
Abbey.” 

“You can go there as well, on Wednesday 
eyenings, at any rate,” rejoined Mrs. Wiles. 


“T hope you will not refuse to resume your 


old duties,” said Hugh. “I think you will not 
find them so heavy as formerly, for although 
the vestry has arranged to discontinue a paid 
choir, I am in hope all its members will 


He and his wife were again| 


| not desert us, and that the responses may still 
| be led by a voluntary choir, rather than by a 
solitary clerk.” 

“Thank you,” old Roger Wiles gratefully 
repeated. “’Tis not exactly the work that I’m 
| afraid of. A thing is worth doing thoroughly 
| that is worth doing at all. Only you see, Mr. 
Hastings, I’ve got quite used to the rector’s 
way of preaching, and when once you get into 
la groove ‘tis sometimes difficult to get out 
lof it.” 
“Really, Roger,” exclaimed Mrs. Wiles, in 
|an anxious tone, “anybody would think you 
| didn’t like Mr. Hastings’ sermons, to hear you. 
| I’m sure, for my part, I always thought Mr. 
Hastings’ preaching was a deal better than 
| Mr. Hubbard’s, although it does seem like 
speaking evil behind his back to say so. Be- 
sides, Roger, do just think of poor Kate’s 
child ; how is he going to be apprenticed and 
provided for ? ”’ 


’ 


| “TJ think, except on the plea of preference, 


you need not scruple to accept the clerkship,” 
observed Mr. Hastings, after various questions 
as to the old points of law and observance as 
to surplices and ceremonies had been asked 
and answered. 

“The rector has kindly promised to change 
places with me, occasionally, that the congre- 
gation of St. Stephen’s may not have to live 
entirely on the inexperienced teaching of their 
young incumbent.” 

“That sounds well,’’. exclaimed old Roger, 
I think, sir, after 
all you have said, I need not scruple to fill the 
office you so kindly offer me.” 

“T am truly pleased to be able to do any- 
thing in your favour, Roger,” said the clergy- 
man, with a slightly nervous accent. “ The 
truth is, I did not, till this afternoon, know 
that you had actually suffered through— 
through—that investment.” 

“ What investment ?” asks old Roger, with 
every sign of sudden oblivion. 

“Do not try to deceive me again, Roger,” 
says Hugh, with a smile. “I understand 
your generosity now; but yet I cannot under- 
stand how you ventured to give up your own 
interests for the sake of another, and still more 
how you dared to face the risk of poverty for 
the sake of your principles.” 

“You cannot understand how I dared to 


‘take the only wise measures there were for me 


to take? ‘ Better, any day, ride an ass that 
carries you than a horse that throws you;’ and 
‘better go about ever so far than fall into the 
ditch.’ But, sir,” added old Roger, gravely, 
“a man may get into a worse scrape than either 
of these who dares not act wisely in the on'y 
true sense of the word.” 
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Mr. Hastings looked up for an explanation, 
and old Roger Wiles, as he glanced down at 
the old, well-worn Book he held in his hands, 
added, solemnly :— 

“«There is no wisdom, nor understanding, 
nor counsel, against the Lord.’” 

On the Sunday of Hugh’s first ministrations 
at St. Stephen’s the church was crowded; for 
besides the new members of Mr. Hubbard’s 
congregation all the old ones came to hear his 
first sermon. The latter class of hearers were 
seen at the church on the next Sunday also, 
but those young ladies and gentlemen to whom 
we have already had occasion to refer, finding | 


“So am I,” replies Hugh. “TI like him from 
my very heart; and I am thankful that I learnt 
to rightly appreciate his father before the ex- 
planation of that trifling matter about old 
Rogers cleared away the last suspicion we 
might ever have entertained ” 


EPILOGUE. 


Ovr story is ended. But we take up our pen 
to add a postscript of facts which, we rejoice, 
have not come to our knowledge too late to be 





| recorded. 


Mr. Saw, the bankrupt stock-broker, is dead. 


themselves unable to approve of the hymns | In a tiny room beneath the grey walls of the old 
selected from the rector’s appendix, and of the | citadel of the nature-gifted town of Beauport 
time at which Mr, Hastings had requested the |—-where Mr. Eden had passed so many days of 
choir to sing them, gave up their sittings in | toil and study, and his son of patient suffering ; 
much disgust. |where the broker had laid dark schemes of 

About six weeks after Hugh had preached | avarice, fraud, and deceit; where his partner 
his first sermon as incumbent of St. Stephen’s had gently remonstrated with, and nervously 
another ceremony took place within the walls besought him to act a more noble part—there, 
of the church—the baptism of Rachel’s little of a sudden stroke of apoplexy, Richard Saw, 
son, just a month old; and on this occasion | the stock-broker, died. And no sooner was he 
we see once more assembled most of those who dead than his partner summoned Mr. Eden to 
have been introduced to the reader of this look over papers which he, Mr. Brittle, declared 
simple tale. ‘himself unable to understand, but which he 

“This day reminds me of our wedding-day,” knew to relate to the Bircham affairs. So Mr. 


said Rachel, as she and her husband bent over 
the cradle of their sleeping child on their re- 
turn from church. 


Eden once more took a lodging in Beauport, 
and seated himself before a heap of blue papers, 
which he did not leave till he had proved that 





“ Because it is such a happy day?” asks many of the thousands of pounds with which 
Hugh. he had trusted the brokers, instead of being 
“TI think so; but this day seems almost squandered as he supposed, had been merely 
happier than even that ; because then no trouble yielding their interest to the greedy hands of 
had made our happiness the sweeter.” the dead man, and now lay dormant in shares 
“Nor taught us to recognize the wisdom and other investments. Proof of this was in the 
which has ordered all things for us.” possession of Mr. Eden; and, after a time, a 
After a pause Rachel spoke again: portion of the money was recovered and paid 
“T’m so glad Alban is our boy’s godfather.” to those to whom it belonged. 


THE END. 





. NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


I am glad to find that we were not mistaken in our scheme, This new magazine has already met with 
a large sale. I heartily thank the many friends who have rallied round me, both as writers and as 
subscribers. I believed that a monthly magazine, free from sectarianism, cultivating a manly and religious 
tone, profoundly reverent to all the grand verities of revealed truth, and abjuring the gross sensationalism 
of modern fiction, would commend itself to the more sensible portion of the great reading public. It is an 
unfeigned pleasure to me, as it also is to my spirited coadjutors, to have belief turned into fact. Of course, 
the larger our sale the more we shall be able to do to increase the merit of our magazine; so we appeal to our 
readers to continue their kind efforts on our behalf. For my own part, I am resolved, so far as it is in my 
power, that GOLDEN HOURS shall yield in nothing to the first magazines of the day. In addition to the 
well-known and highly accredited authors who have so ably assisted me during this year, I have secured the 
services of other talented writers, and the programme for the coming year is already one which promises a fair 
literary feast. May that Blessing which maketh truly rich hallow this enterprise. 
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tical Arithmetic, with an Inductive Explanation of eacl: 
Rule. 9th Edition. 1s. 6d. 


EY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; with 
numerous Suggestions, special and general, for teach. 
ing Arithmetic. 4s. 6d. 
HE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A 
Systematical Course of Numerical Reasoning and 
Computation. By James Cornwett, Ph.Dr., and JosHva 
G. Fitcu, M.A. 11th Edition. 4s. 6d. 


Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 





New Publications of the Religious Tract Society. - 


‘THE GREAT CLOUD OF WITNESSES ;”’ 
or, Faith and its Victories. Abel to Moses. By 
Wittiam Lanpers, D.D. Crown 8vo., 48., boards. 

THE AWDRIES AND THEIR FRIENDS, 
and other Tales. By Mrs. Prosser, Authoress of 
** Ludovic ; or, the Boy’s Victory,” &c. Engravings. 
Crown 8vo., 4s., boards. 

THE TRUE NOBILITY: SKETCHES OF 
THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF LORD 
HADDO, Fifth Earl of Aberdeen, and of his Son, 
the Hon. J. H. Gordon. By ALEXANDER Durr, 
D.D., LL.D. Royal 16mo., 1s. 6d., boards. 

JOHN NEWTON, OF OLNEY, AND ST. 
MARY WOOLNOTH. An Autobiography and 
Narrative, compiled chiefly from his Diary and other 
Unpublished Documents. sy the Rey. Jostan 
sunt, M.A. 8vo., 5s., boards. 

SHENAC’S WORK AT HOME: 
Canadian Life. By the Author of “ Christie Red- 
fern’s Troubles.” With Tinted Engravings. Fcap. 
8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth boards; 3s., gilt edges, extra 
cloth boards. 


TABLE TALK, and other Poems. By 
Witttam Cowrer. With Original Notes by the 
late Roperr Sovurnry, Poet-Laureate. With 


numerous Illustrations by Harrison Weir, Wimperis, 
Barnes, Gilbert, Noel Humphreys, and other 
eminent Artists. Imperial 16mo., 63., extra boards, 
gilt edges, 


a Tale of 


LOUIS MICHAUD; or, the Little French 
Protestant. Engravings. Small royal, 1s. 6d., 
cloth boards ; 2s., extra boards, gilt edges. 

THE WHITE FOREIGNERS FROM 
OVER THE WATER. The Story of the American 
Mission to the Burmese and the Karens. By the 
Author of “Rivers of Water in a Dry Place.” 
Engravings. Feap. 8vo., 3s. boards; 3s. 6d. extra 
boards, gilt edges. 

WHICH WINS? or, the Cousins. By the 
Author of “Life’s Battle Lost and Won,” &c. 
Engravings. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d., boards; 3s., extra 
boards, gilt edges. 

STORIES OF OLD ENGLAND. By G. E. 
Sareent, Author of “The Chronicles of an Old 
Manor House,” &. Engravings. Crown 8vo., 33., 
cloth boards; 4s., extra boards, gilt edges. 


LITTLE MEG’S CHILDREN. By the 
Author of “Jessica’s First Prayer,” “Fern’s 
Hollow,” &c. Engravings. Royal 16mo., 1s. 6d., 


boards ; 2s., extra boards, gilt edges. 
NEW TOY-BOOKS. 

MY BIRTHDAY; LITTLE FABLES FOR 
LITTLE FOLKS. With large Coloured En- 
gravings. 1s., in fancy coloured cover; 2s., untearable. 

PICTURE CARDS. 

THE JEWISH MONTHS; or, the Feasts, 
Fasts, and Employments of the Jews during the 
Year. A Packet of 12 Cards, with Descriptive 
Letterpress, 1s. 


LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 





THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


Lnsurante 


OFFICES :—I, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL} 


Companp. 


7, CORNHILL, AND 


CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


The Invested Funds now amount to £3,401,005, the Fire Revenue to £836,816, and that of the Life to £259,039. 


The mod:rate Ratcs of Premium, with a guaranteed fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and their 
value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, render them particularly advantageous. 


Whole world leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are paid thirty days after admission. 





JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
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[ PROTECTION FROM FIRE.| FRAUD. ~ 
= - WitHout the precaution of observing 


| B RYA hy 7 & M AY Ss closely the address, “ BRYANT AND May,” 


and the Trade Mark—an ark—the Pub- 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES, | eemelcnamea? == Sure 


: - posed upon with <aqamme ‘ 
MCR SMMC} EMC) MNEGESESIO).@Ml oy article that — 

Sold Everywhere. does not afford fi 
Protection from Fire. 


KOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
ee & POL, CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by 


the sale, other qualities are sometimes 











audaciously substituted instead of 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR, BROWN AND POLSON’S. 
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Saylor 


Birmingham nd London. 


DOWN CLOTHING. 


) BOOTH & FOX’S 
| DOWN QUILTS, 
DOWN SKIRTS, etc. 


re WARMTH OF THREE FOLDS OF WOOLLEN FABRIC, AND NOT THE WEIGHT OF ONE. 
Each Article has the name, ‘‘ BOOTH & FOX,” attached. 
SOLD BY LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 











PRIZE MEDALS—LONDON, 1862—DUBLIN, 1865. 








